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ABSTRACT - - 

This bulletin describes the interplay of demographic 
arid sociopolitical processes in Israel since the istate's founding in 
May 1948 and projects what it might be to 2015; Heavy Jewish. __ 
immigration, especially during the "mass immigratibn" of 1948-51 
balanced the high natural increase of Moslems so _ that the prbpprtion 
of Jews in Israelis population at the end of 1982_Was little changed 
from June 1948; By 2015 the Jewish prbpbrtibri could be only 50 
percent in a "Greater Israel" if Israel annexes. the Occupied Areas of 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip where_l.._2 million Arabs new live. 

"Oriental" Jews from leiss _ develbped North African and Asian 

countries, who were only 15_ percent of I srael.' S.Jewish population m 
1948^ outnumbered Eiirbpean .American Jews by 1970. This was an 
important faetbr in the 1977 shift, of _ political dominance from the 
leftwihg Labbr parties, supported by the better-educated, 
sbcialist=leariirig European-American Jews, to a rightwing blbe , 
espbusirig economic policies based on more private initiative and 
Israel's historic rights tothe West Bank. Western-oriented Jews> 
althbugh still the country's "establishment," comprised only 40 
percent of Israel's population by 1981. By 2915, their share is 
liiceiy to be down to 30 percent within Israel's present boundaries. 
The questions of whether or not Israel will be a Jcswish 
remain a Western society will continue salient into the 
(Author) 



state arid 
21st Century. 
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Absfz-acJ— This BuHetin describes the inierpiay of demographic and sociopolitical pro- 
cesses in Israel since the state's founding in May 19^8 and projects wfiant might be to 
r^015 Heavy Jewish immigration, especially during the "mass immigration" of 
'§4e-51; has balanced the high natural increase iDf Moslems, who cbrriprise the 
.'m;' riiv of israeN Arabs, so that the proportion of Jews in Israel's populaifon at the end 
9e,> (8a percent of 4:1 million) was little changed from June 1948 (81 percent of 
000) Even with Jewish irnrnj§rat[bn_ now tow, this proportion is likely Io.he.no 
'ivtv iiiaii 76 percent in 2015, becaase Moslem fertility is now falling. But by 2015 the 
Jnw'bh propbrfiori cbuld be only 50 percent in a "Greatei" Israel" if Israel annexes the 
QccupieHl Areas bt the West Bank and Qaza Strip where 1:2 rnliilon Arabs now ilse. 
Oriental' Jews ffofr (iess developed N 

i ^.ci s Jewish jDopiUatiori in '1948^ with.iheir jargescaie immigration to the rnid-ISeOs 
and initially higher fertility, outnumbered EUrdpeah-Arnerican Jews biig70. This was 
ar jhjtjurtaht factpr in the 1977 shift of .pbliticai dbmiriarice from the. ieftwing tabor 
parlies supported by the 'jetter-educated, sociallst-lfeahlhg Eiirbpeari-Americah Jews, 
•.Q..v'^.e..ri§htwing^ LIRud.blp^^ ecbribmic pbiicies based oji more private 

iniiiativG and Israel's historic rights to Judea and Samaria {the West Bank). Western- • 
oriqhted Jews of Eui-ppean although stiji the country's "estabiish- 

ment. " comprised only_4e percent of Israel's popalation by 1981. By 2015, their share 
is likely to be down to 30 percent within Israelis present boundaries and_ would be only 
22 percent of l^ie population of a Greater Israel. First raised by 1 9tfi century Zionists in 
Europe who set off the drive for reestablishrheht of a Jew[sh (iatio^rial_hiDrTie 
Palestine. Ihie questions of whether or not Israel will be a Jewish state and remain a 
Weistern scciety wiii continue s.ilient intiS the 21st cehtui-y. 
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IsrtieVs Population: 

The Chiilien^e of PiuraiisrH 



By Dov Frledlarider 

and 

Calvin Sbldscheider 
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bov Friediander^Jwho hq^^ the_Ph,p_._^ih 
dBmography from, the London School of Eco- 
nomics, IS cWrehfly Professor of Demography. 
a?i«?..SfaHsWcs af the Hebrew Uhiversily of 
«/e««a/emj_iyh.ere.fte of the De- 

partment of Demography from 1970 to 1976 
and DTreClOf Of the tevi Eshkol Institute for 
EcohdMc, Social and Political Research from 
1977 to 1979. He has also taught at the /^us- 
tralian _NatlQnal.UAivers^ 
University, Thailand, and the University of 

Ghana 

Calvin Goldscheider Ts a graduate of Ye- 
shiva University, New York, and received his 
M. A.. and Ph.D.. fjgm_BroW_n_Uniy'Brs^^ 
currently Professor of Pe.m.ography_and__So-_ 
ciOIOgy and Chair of ttie. Department. of 
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Studies at Brown. Uniyersjty. HeJhas. taught at 
the tJnlvsrslty of Southern California^ the. Uni- 
versity or CariTomia, Berketey; and Brandeis 
Uhjyersify. 

_ Both authors ha ve published ekie^nsively on 
a wide range at topics_ in_ demography and 
sociology, fourteen of their joint and separate 
publicatiohs oh population issues irL Israel 
formed the basis for this Pdpulatibh Bulletin 
and areji_sted_ in_ the BMiograptiy (page 39). 
_ Dr. Friedlander began preparation of this 
Bulletin while he was at the Population Ref&r- 
ehce Bureau Tn ? 982-83 as And^feVf S. Weflon 
Visiting Scholar. 



Miichjt^Jhehbpe for peace in the M 
East and; . in tarn; for peace In the. world 
Ijes with the butcbme of the Israel-Arab 
conflict, that cbhfiict is part of broad 
social, economic and political changes 
which have characterized the regjon.Ln 
this centJry. And these chan^ges, in tarn, 
have much to do with dernpjraphic 
changes, which have been partiCDlarly 
dramatic for Israel during its brief 3B-year 
history; _ 

Carved put of Palestihe in fulfillment of 
the Zionist dream of a national homeland 
for the JeWs, the state of Israel contained 
650,006 dews and 156,000 Aratis when 
the dust had settilsd following its foundjng 
in May 1948. Within three years,. the Jew- 
ish population more than doubled as Im- 
migrahts.sireamed. In Itojn.Eliropej^ Asia 
and North Africa ]n response to the new 
gdvemmeht's "mass immjgratibn''p_p^^^^^ 
The homogeneous furopean Jewish 
ppj3u|atiPn_pf_Bxitjsh Wa^^ 
rapidly transf prmed intp a spcial arid cui- 
tural jTLOsaic, and the repercusisions are 
still being felt, the bettei--educ;ated. 
socialist-leaning European Jews domN 
;iated economic and political life iri^ the 
first 30 years of the new state's develop- 
ment. But "Oriental " JewLs from less de- 
veloped North African and Asian coun- 
tries, with their Jargescale imjriiaratiph to 
the mid-1960s and initialJy higher fertility, 
became the delribgraphic hiajbrity of Is- 
raeli dews by 1970. Tiiis^was an impbr- 
larrt facto {• in the 1977 shift ci par- 
liamentary reins from the ieftwirig Labor 
Alignment party to f*lenachem Begj^n's 
rightwirig Likud cbalitjbri abverhmlent. 
With this came a shift in economic priori- 
ties, arid .p.Qlitic.al_.pbli.cies.__ALthbugh the 
fertility of Oriental dews, at about three 
births jje.Lw_driiarij has nbw drbpped 
close to that of European Jews; they are 
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likeiy to remain the majority as Israel's 
i.cpnp.iTiLc .prc^^^^^ a suti- 
stantlai resurgence bi immlgratibri frbrri 
Western countries, indeed, net immi- 
gration (irriiriigratibri m_irius_emlaratic)ri5 
has been very low in the past several 
years. . . 

Another prominent strand shaping is- 
rael's dernu§rap_hLC mbsa[c [s the sharp 
fertility differential between dews and 
Mos l_e rn Ara bs . Heavy Jewish i m rrii - 
gration since 1948 has balanced tfie high 
natural increase of tWdslerris, who com- 
prise the majority of Israeli Arabs, so that 
the pi'dporedn of Jiews in the counti'y s 
population at the end of 1982 (83 percent 
Of 4.1 rtiillion) was virtually the same as in 
1948 (81 percent). Even if Jey»?ish_neJ 
immigration remains_low,_this proportion 
is hbt likely tb be_ redjiceid^ mlJch [h th^^ 
fuiure becaose Moslem fertility has now 
begliri tb_ia[L 

The pictare is complicated by the issue 
bLtfie .West BaiiR and the Gaza Strip 
which Israel has ofcupLed and admin- 
istered sihi^e its Six Day War of 1967 with 
dordan, . Egypt and Syria. Sbrrie 1.2 .rriil- 
liiDh Arabs, mostly fsloslem, now reside in 
those areas. If Israel eventually apnexes 
the areas, as many now propose, the 
proportion of Jews in the pppulatibri bf 
"Greater Israel" couid be as low as 50 
percent by 2015. 

With this complex interplay between 
dernojraphic and sdcibpolitical proc- 
cesses, Israel can be viewed as a 
"derridgj-aphic laborptdi-y. " American so- 
cioJagist Bernard B'jreisbn described It lii 
1978: 



■■|s.ra.ei .is_an inien_sij.i.ed.jTii.crpcgsrTi, 
speeded op;, of carrent 'population Issues and 
responses. Hardly anything Is missing; The 
most actiye Irnmigration policy iri rnodern hiis- 
tobf-,.3.ociai Layers of _differential fertility and 
mortality, planned pop.ulation distribution in- 
ternally; extreme demographic differences vis- 
a-vis hostile ineighbdrs. wide-ranging demo- 
grahic projections resting on the jUdgrnents of 
indjvid_u_aj coupIes_on th'. 3ne hand and the 
decisions of international polLtjc_s_on Jhe_otHer, 
worrisome regional trends affecting security 
prospects, reproductive praclices subject to 



stron^^ religious and cultural prdscriptidhs both 
Jewish and Arab, ralionaj efforis at PQiicy con- 
sideration .and instrumentation, shortfall from 
policy goals.'" 



. Iri this Bulletin \Ne focus on the major 
features iDf Israel's i:urrent demographic 
laboratory, describing the trends which 
shaped the present population mosaic, 
and then outlining what the future cphsej 
quences of current popD[ation patterns 
might be. All the statjstics cited, unless 
otherwise noted^ refer to Israel proper 
texdudihj_the_West_Bahk arid Gaza) and 
come fromJsraei's feenti-al Bureau bf 
St|tjstics. _Pata ffbrn the itlost recent 
census of May 1983. have nbt yet been 
released, but cdrhpr&henslve, up-to-date 
statisiics are available from the Bureaiils 
sdphistii:ated population registration sys- 
tem, supplemented by periodic surveys 
of families, education, labor and other 
tbplcs. 

Bdct^rbiihrl 

Geography 

Israel is Ibcated in.Sbutbwest Asia, on 
the eastern wing of the Mediterranean; 
lis total jandai-ea is 21,501 square.kilb- 
rneters (8,302 square miles); about the 
size of the state of New .Jersey^ This. Jrv 
eludes the eastern sector of Jerusalem 
(contrplled by Jordan_afier Israel was' 
carved out of Palestine in 1948 but re- 
united with Jerusalem's western sector 
after the Six Day War of 1967) and the 
Golan Heights Ipart of Syria after 1 948, 
occupied and administered by Israel after 
19B7j and annexed in Decembej; 1981); 
It excludes the Gaza Strip in the sbuthj; 
west and the West Bank (the Judea and 
Samaria of Palestine's ancierit_hjstqryj, 
which became part of Egypt and Jordan, 
respectively,, in 1948,_bUt pccupied 
administered by jsrael since .the .1967 
war {sie_rhap, page 2, and the chron- 
ology, page 6); 

Bbl'idefed biJ_ebandn on the north, 
Syria and. Jordan to. the ea.si, .Egypt's 
Sinai PehiHsUla oH the southwest; and 
the Gulf bf Aqaba at lis sbuthei-nmbst 
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tip; Israel has a 115-mlle Mediterranean 
coaslline, but In place^^ 
wide, the densely populated coastal 
plain along the Mediterranean cdhtaihs 
jwb bi the country's three largest cities; 
Haifa, the leading port, handling 60 per- 
cent _of the country's foreign trade, and 
Tel Aviv-Yafd. Residents of the metro- 
politari areas of these two cities, along 
with those living in Jerusalem, the capi- 
tal, rriaRe up almost hal' of the_nation's 
population: Close to half of Israel's land 
area is cja i rn ed by tfie a r i d N e ge y d e se rt 
in the southern triangle of the country, 
mU(:h of which is inhabited by nomadic 
Bedouins who make up .10 percent ol the 
nation's Arabs. Sti-etching north fl-bm 
Beersheeba, the f^Jegev's rriajdr city, to 
the Galilean Hills is the Central Hills re- 
gion, bo.rd.ereci on the. east by t.fie Dead 
Sea and the Jordan Valley: in this area 
arid albrig the coast. ]he climate_is Medj: 
terranean. with a mild rainy season from 
Pctpber_tb ApriLand_hp^ sijrnmel-s, 
temperatares are considerably higher In 
•he Negev desert aild ttie Jbrd Valley. 

Centaries of overcoltivation and over- 
gi^azing have depleted the riatijral veg- 
etation of the region. But intensive cul- 
tivation on srriall farms and the collective 
kibbutzim and moshavim has revived ag- 
riculture north of Beersheeba and even in 
the. Negev. Although agricultural prod- 
ucts account for only 5.8 percent of the 
country 's net dprnestjc product and only 
7 percent of the labor force now worlds in 
agLic.uiturej^ IsraeJJ cj|rijs frijits, avo- 
cadoes and flowers; for example, are 
npw .pr.P.rP.Ln.en* in sUpermai'kets thi-bUgh- 
out Western Europe. 

(ituwntnif'ni 

Israel Is a parilameri^tary djmocjacy; 
gbyeiined .by the .bhe-hbuse__Kne_sset 
(parliament), whose 120 seats are di- 
vided jjrojjgrtipnatelyarribrigp^ 
parties gaining at least 1 percent of the 
vote in elections held every fbui; yeai-s br 
more often; The Knesset appoints the 
cburitryS president for a five-year term, 
and he in turn selects as prime minister 
the leader of the party winning the mbst 



votes in an election and thus most likely 
to be able to form a cabinet and a viable 
cbaiitlbri gbvernm.erit..frbm arribrig the 
parties represented in the Knesset: Israel 
has_sbme 30 pb!iti_cai_BartijB^s._ C;ui:Lent]y 
holding Knesset seats are the major 
i:.ightwing Likud j?artyi jhe. leftwiiig .Labor 
Alignment, the National Religioas Party; 
and srnalLerjiarties, Juch as the extreme 
religioas party, Agada Israel, a national- 
[st secUlar party^ Teiiiya, a Cornmuhist 
party and an Arab party. (Arabic is the 
second official language of the CCD ijritr^ 
along witfi Hebrew.) All the coalition gov- 
ei'nments of the first 30 years of state- 
hood were led by the Labor party (or its 
successiDr, the Labor Alignment party), 
hea.ded until 19.63 by t fie riatibri's first 
prime minister; David Ben-Gurion. Durj 
ins_ ibi. eai-ly day_s. of s_tatelippLd,_th_e 
Knesset passed the taw of Return; stat- 
[nalliai_"eyery J.ew_has the rjghXtb come 
to this coontry" in accord with the policy 
°l.!lnjat_hefiiif of the jns.t.'- 
tutlng free compulsory primary e.du- 
catibn, cbrrijpulsbry itlilitafy sei-vice (ex- 
cept fbr Arabs),, arid a .wide variety of 
gbvei-nment-funded health and welfare 
benefits. The last two Labor P.arty. p.rirrie 
iiiinisters were Golda Meir and Yitchak 
Rubin, who seived frprn ig6?_tb_l977, 
Since then, the Likud bloc,^ beaded by 
Menachem_ Begin an_d,^s of September 
1983, by Yitzhak Shamir; has been in 
power. 

The Likud takeover following the 1977 
elections brought a major shift frdrn 
socialism and a pragmatic approach to 
the torritbrial issues of the West Bank 
arid Gaza.t.b ecbnbrnjc policies tjased ori 
more private initiative and an ideologjcal 
emphasis_bn histbric rijtits to Judea_and 
Samaria and the "band oS Israel: " tong- 
!itni_spcial and jjblitical .chahg.es w_ei;e at 
the core of. this, shift, along with dissat- 
isfaction with the costly legacy of the 
Ybrn Kippiir War .bf 1973. Also of rriajbr 
Importance was the griswlng jDreponder- 
ance of Jews of Asian or African origin 
and their dissatisfaction with their con- 
tiriuing social and ecoriornic la§ behind 
the "roling" European-American Jews: 
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A ehrShology: 1882-19S3 

1 882-1 903 First wave of modern immigration to Palestirie (Aliya); 25,0DO Eastern European 

immigrants ajrive. _ _[ _ 

1897 First Zionist Congress in Base!. Switzerland, organized by thebdbre Herzi. (brrriaily 
launches drive for Jewish return to the Land of Israel. 

1904-14 Second Mya: 40,000-55.000 Jewish ittimigrahts arrive from Eastern Europe and 

Russia. _ 

1917 Great Britain, in Balloar Declaration, supports creation of "Matibrial Hbiiie" fbr Jews in 

Palestine. 

1919-23 Third Mya; 35,000 Jews arrive, mostly from Poland and Russia. 

1f?3 Leasyspf Nations establishes British Mandate ower Palestine and directs Britain tb 

encourage "close settlement of Jews iipbh the land." _ . 

19i24-28 Fourth Aiiya; 67.006 Immlgrahts arrive, half of them middle-class. Urban Poles; 
1929-39 Fifth /Uiya,- 250,000 Jews, bne^quarier of fheiii refUgises frbiri Nazi Germany; 
arr[ve iii^ Palestine; 

1939 Great Britain issues White Paper on Palesiine; curbing Jewish iirimigratlbh arid larid 
purchase. 

1945-48 Aimbst 75,000 Immigrants arrive, m(j^^ 

1947 Uriited Natjdris pifoposes partitibri of Palestirie into Arab states (JocJea and Samaria; 
or West Bani<. and c-stern Jerusalem to go to Jordan; Gbiari Heights tb Syria; Gaza Strip to 
Egypt) and a Jewish state (the remainder). 

1948 State bMsrael cbiiiiss intiS^exiStence (Way 14). Tot^ai Jewish population is 650,000. 
War of Independence begins as Egypt, Jbrdari, Lebanon and Syria invade Israel. 
1948-51 Mass Immigratibh; 69d,()dd Jews arrive fi:bm Europe, Asia and North Africa; 

1 949 First Knesset cbrivwes with Dayld^oii-Guribn as ?i9'?^ 
with neighbonng Arab coontrles: derasalem divided; western half tb Israel, eastern half tb 
Jordan. 

1950 Knesset passes Law of Return, gi-ahtihg all Jews the right to immigrate to Jsrael. 
1956 _Suez_Cn_si3:_Egypt nali^^^^ Israeli shipping. Israel 
invades Gaza Strip and Sinai; then withdraws under U.S. pressiJre. 

1 967 six bay War (June 6-1 ii: israol iauriches preHBrnptwo stHRe against Eg^t, Sy Ha and 
Jbrdari, gairiirig cbhtrdi of the SInal Peninsula; Gaza Strip; Golan Heights and West Bank, 
including Jerusalem. Jerusalem reiiriited. 

1968 First Israeli settlement In bccupiod West BariR. 

1973 Yom Kippur War: Syria and Egypt attacR jsraeli forces on CSolari Heights and along 
Suez Canal; After early reversals, Israel closes in bn Dair.ascus arid crbsses Suez Canal. 

1974 bisengagernent agtoements between israoi arid Egypt arid Syria after Secretary 6i 
State Henry Kissinger's "shuttle diplbmacy." • 

1977 LII<ud c(«lHLon takes over Knesset, under Prime Minister Menachem Begin, ending 
Labor Party dominance. Egyptian President Anwar Sadat visits .Jerusalem. 

1978 IsraeLinvadflS southern Lebanon to root out Palestiriiah guerilla^^^^ 

created^At Camp David wjth J»resident Jimmy Carter (SepL 5-17), President Anwar Sadat 
and Prime Miriister Begin agree tb conclude peace treaty within three months. 

1979 Kries£»t approves Israol-Egy^^ 

1980 Israel begins phased withdrawal from SIriai; invadeis Lebanon for second time; pro- 
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voked by renewed ierrorist attacks. 

1981 Knesset voles annexation of Golan Heights. 

1982 Israel again irivados Lebanon to rout Palestine Liberation Organizatidh terrorists and 
Syrians. 

19B3 Mehacheiti Begin resigns (Sept: 15)^ sacceeded by Yitzhak Shamir as Prime Minister, 
iiraeii troops mired in sbutherh third of Lebanon. Number of Jewish settlers in occupied West 

Barik arid Gaza Strip reaches 30:000; 

Sour« Based in pari on A Chionolog*. 1B8Z-1982. - in The Future ol Israel. The Wilson Qua'neriy Vol. 7. No. i (1983) 
pp S2'S3 Reproduced witli permission 



With their higher fertility, "Orientar' Jews 
frb.T! Asia arid Nbrjh Africa iiQw.but- 
number the European dews who domi- 
riaied at the staters founding, especially 
in the voting-age population: Jewish inn- 
migrarits frpm_ Asian ahd Afrjcan 
tries and their israeii-born children are 
the major sijppOilers of the Herut party, 
the senior partner of the Likud bloc. 

(fvvtipaiion anU tJie ecoiibmy 

Being poo'' in fertile soil, water, minerals 
arid bil, Israel's most JrrifDdrtar^t hatiOna 
assets are its human resources. 
Cha'iges in occupation reflect the coun- 
try's shift from the early emphasis on ag- 
riciJItui'e to a diversified Industrial econ- 
omy and now toward services, research 
and "hi^h technology." Between 1965 
and 1982, the ijibijortibh of emp.lbyed 
men working in agnculture dropped from 
13 to 7. percent, bther laborers, declinjid 
from 47 to 42 percent of the male work 
fbrce, arid fhe_prbpj3lrtrbn. in 
academic and professional occapations 
dbijbleid_frbiTL9 iQ 1 8 percent Jsee Table 
1): Women made. ap 37 percent of the 
laboMqi-ce in 1 982. 

. the country's various. ethnic arid reiig- 
ibus groups have not shared equally in 
this occupational shift. Lowest in occu- 
pational and general socioeconomic 
status is the Arab populatioR. with rela- 
tively high proportions working in agricul- 
ture, construction and pubUc works. 
Ranking somtjwhat higher is the Jewish 
Oriental g_rbug._ Highest _o(i the ladder J? 
the Jewish population of Eurooean- 
Arnerican origin (irnrnlgrahts ahc their 
descendants). In 1982 just 12 percent of 



Arab men In the labor to/ce_ were em- 
ployed in the most prestigious whiie- 
cbiiariobs and 1.2JbJ_4j3ej-centjDfJewish 
men of Afro-Asian origin; compared to 34 
tb 43. perc>rit_i3f Eijrdpean-^^ 
Jewish men (see table 3.; page 11). this 
three-tieredj|ra_tif icatjpi^^ the heart of 
Israel's popoiation mosaic and is inti- 
mately related to demographic trends: 

Israel prdduces a. variety, bf. goods fbi- 
world arid domestic markets: Highly 
technological arid . Iridu.stri.ali.zed^Jiie 
economy grew by an average 10 percent 
a year — a near-wpjld_iiecpi:d^ih_the fii'St 
25 years of statehood: Since the Yorri 
Kippur War, vyith deliberate apyerriment 
policies to curb growth and increasirigly 
heavy military expenditures, the growth 
rate has slowed to abbiit 3. percerit. a 
year^ on average, in line with other de- 
veloped nations. 



Table I. Ehiptoyed Men, by 
Occupdlioh: Israel, 1965-1982 



Occupation 


1965 


1973 


19W— 




Total .employed men 








823.8 


(in thiousands) 


635f». 




789.8 


Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


ibd.b 


idb.b 


Scientific, academic. 










j>rofession3l 


9.3 


136 


16.2 


17:8 


Administrators, 










managers; 










clerical 


14 8 


16.0 


17.2 


17.3 


Sales and service 










workers 


15 4 


16.3 


16.2 


164 


Agricullurnl workers 


13 2 


7.9 


7.4 


6 8 


Skilled and . . 










uhskillr d laborers 


—4.7 J. 


_46.2 


43.0 


41 6 



aducce CKnttaLB.u/.eau oi Slaiisiics. Statistical Abstract ot 
israot. va'fous issues 
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Always heavily depehdeht bh irnports. 
jsraei before. 1973 was abie io finance 
the excess of impdils dvel" exports with 
grants and ioans from abroad, mainly 
from the United States. (I«j|litary and 
econpmic aiid from the Uhiied States to 
israei since Its forrnatlon now totals over 
S_25 biHiqIi.l _Sirice then, .escalating de- 
fense expendiiores and increased costs 
of iitiports (especially oil) _haye swplLeh 
the country's foreign debt to $21.5 billion, 
which i-epi-esehts, the highest per capita 
debt in the world. This has _accelerated 
inflatldn, which by early 1984 was run- 
ning at over 200 percent computed on an 
annual basis. Also (:dntributing to iri- 
fiation are continuing fieavy government 
outlays on transportation, communica- 
tions, education and generous social 
programs, along with high levels of pri- 
vate cohsumptiori, . p/prppjeid iti part tjy 
indexation — automatic adjostment of 
wages, .savings, spicial .security, benefits 
and interest payments to the rate of In- 
fLatiph. Despite, iiiflajio 
incomes have typically risen in recent 
years. The ayerajge sala 
ers in 1982 was about 33^percent higher 
in real terms than in 1975. (Israel's per 
cajDita.grbss national jsroduct was .$5,528 
in 1982; that of the United States, 
$13,240.) And despite its economic prob- 
lems. Israel, unlike other industrialized 
countries, has maintained full employ- 
ment; unemployment was only 3 percent 
injhe 19703. aUhough i^tjias now risen 
somewhat higher; Full employment has 
prevented rriajor social conflict among 
the country's diverse ethnic groups and 
is ah important elerneht in maintaining 
internal cohesion in the face of security 
threats. 

Kiiurutioii 

Educ^atidhal attaihrrieht has increased 
steadily for all groups, but sigriificant dif- 
ferences remain. Similar to the three- 
tiered bccupatibhal rahkjhg, Jews.bf 
European-Amefican origin have the 
highest levels bf educatibh, fbllbweid at 
some distance by Oriental Jews and then 
Ai'abs, although Chi'istiahs among the 



ArabjDpjDujatibh atjajh hig^her educatibnaj 
levels than Moslems; For example, data 
♦or.. .1.9.8.2.. .[sJamdardLz_e.id._by_ age J show 
proportions of men and women with i 3.or 
more years of edu(:atj^^^^ 
Israeii-bbrn Jews bf European origin and 
34 percient for thbse born In Europe or 
Anierlca, but. only 12 pe.rc.ent for Israell- 
bprn Oriental Jews and 10 percent for 
those bbrri In Asia br Africa.. Allhbggh 
education is compulsory between the 
ages of 5 and l 5 and free through high 
school. Oriental Jews, because of their 
poorer preparation, are [ess likely than 
those of European background to pass 
the adrhissjon tests to academic high 
schools, which are the only avenue to 
ur.iversity, and rhbre likely. tb.la.e enrolled 
in the country's large system of voca- 
fibnal and agricultural siihbdts. 

Popnhition 

'"'t. .••i.e.. ep.cl.. of . 1.982, .[sraf rs total popu- 
latlbn riurhbired 4.1 rniiiiotL.(4,(363;6ei3); 
of whom 83 peroeMt (3,373,200) were 
Jews and 690,40.0 wete cion-jews; 
mostly Arabs (see Table 2). The Jewish 
pbpulatibri is .made up predbminantly bf 
immigrants who arrived after the estab- 
lishmeh.t .bf the. state and their Israeli: 
born descendants^ In 1982, 23j)ercent of 
theJewis.h .plbpul_a_tibh had. b.ee.h .bprn jij 
Europe or America; 19 percent in Asian 
or African cbuntries^and 58 percent were 
native borji. Among the nalive-borji. or 
sabras, 28 peri^eht were born bf Euro- 
pean or American parents; 45 |3ercenl of 
African or Asian parents: and 27 percent 
were third generation. The non-Jewish 
population is divided into t^hree religibus 
groups; 77_ percent in 1 982 vyere Mos- 
lems (almost entirely of the Sunnl bramch 
of IslaniJ^ 14 perc_ent were _Chrlstjan 
Arabs (mainly_ Greek -Orthodox, Greek 
Cathojics and Rbmah Cathdiicsi, and the 
remaining 9 percent were virtaaily all 
Druze (afj Arab group whose .religibri is 
an. buigrbwt'h of Mohammedahisni arid 
dates from the beginning of tile 1 1 th cen- 
tury). The Arab popuiatibh In ttie israeli- 
adminlstered West Bank and Gaza Strip 
hurtibered 1 ,223,800 at the end bf 1982. 
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Tahie 2. Popninlimi af Irraei, by Reiigioii, Ethnic Origiii and 
Btnh Pince: 1 948, 1961, 1972, 1 9S2 



(Numbers in ihousands) 





Populalion group 


1948* 


1961'- 


1972" 


1982* 


I uiai uuuniry 


881.7 


2,17.9.4 , 


o,147.7 


4,0bJ.b 




Jewish population 






Total 


716:7 


i;932:3 


2:686:7 


3;373:2 


European-Americari origin 










Total _ 


591:4" 


1:007:1 


1;187:3 


1;343:6 


Bijrh in Europe or 










America 


393.0 


672.1 


749:7 


785:3 


Second gehei'atibh, 










. .oorn in Israel 


198.4 


335.0 


437.6 


558.3 


African or Asian di'lgiri 










(Oriental) 










Toiai 


105.0 


818.3 


1,273.6 


1,496.7 


Born In Africa or Asia 


70.0 


529.8 


665.0 


628.1 


Second generation; 










born in Israel 


36.0 


288.5 


608.6 


868.6 


Earopean-American and 










^liO'A.S'.anjhjrd generatibh. 










born in israei 


20:3 


106:9 


225:8 


532:9 




. .Nan-Jewish pop.uJation 






Total 


165.0 


247.1 


461.0 


690.4 


Moslem Arabs 




170.8 


352.0 


530.8 


Christian Araba 




50.5 


72.1 


94.0 


Druze and others 




25.8 


36.9 


65.6 



Source: C'enjial eiireaj bl Statisiics. Siaiiiiicil Absirict 61 israei, various issiiits. 

*194S and 1982 iigurea are as oi year end. 
°i96i and 1972 figures are aa of inid-y'ear. 
'Italicized figures are eslirnafes: 



Nqle: Firsl^ener^ Israel: secpiid_9eneratiOn are Ihose bom in Israel ol loreign-born 

parents; third generation are ihbse born in israei of israeii-bom parents. 



Some 30,000 Jews now Inhabit settle- 
mehtis iri thesb. areas. 

Israel's popujatlon growth rate in 1982 
siood ai 1._8 percerit,.ahd was alrriost en- 
tirely doe to "natural increase^' (the ex- 
cess of bjrths oyer .deatM^.Xh.e birth rate 
was 24:0 per. 1:000 popoiation and the 
death rate, 6.9 per 1 ,000. .(The U.S. bjrth 
and death rates in_i982 were 16:0 and 
8.5, respectively.) This Is a far cry from 
the earliest years in the nation's history 
when waves of Jewish immigration 
pushed growtfi in some years over 8 per- 
cent (see Figure 1, page 10). 



_ .Overall li'fe expectahcy at birth was 
nearly 74 years in 1982; 75 years for the 
Jew/ish. poAiilaLion.ind _72_f_pr Arabs 
(table 3; page 1 1 j: infant mortality is low 
overall at .1.3.9 jnfa^ni deaths iJn^^ 
one per_i;bQb live births in 1982: bat the 
rate for reiosleftis 122.1) is nearly dOuble 
that of the Jewish population (11-6), 
which ranks with that of the United States 
(11.3 in 1982). 

Marriage 

[Carriage is virtaally aniversal among 
both Jews and Ai-abs in Israel, t'eflectihg 
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Finite t. Vitut Rates for Jeu lsh and Arab Poputaiiohs Israel, 

Ahntidt Averages: 1930-l^S2 

JEWiSH POPOtATlbN ARAB POPULATION 




1 ^50 54 i95SM 19M6« i9»M iSTOTi 19W 79-' / 1950-54 19*59 iSSfesS 19^89 1970 74 iSTT!? 

199082 " 



980-82 



Souico Li S Buieau oi itie Cenius. Ciniir ior iniernationii Risiareh. based 6n oHicial daia Irom Central Bureaucl Slaiislics. Israel 



the eribrmbUs value placed on marriage 
and the famiiy iri both cultures. Amphg 
Jews^jeceht marriage rates have 
dropped jrbm 9.7.per i .000 popuiatipn in 
1975 to 7.7 iri 1980 and 7^1 per 1:066 Jo 
1982. -(the U..S-.-. marriage jate 1982 
was 10.6 per 1 ,000 total popoiation.) The 
decline reflects some delated it.arnage, 
due in part to a "marriage squeeze" 
since the late ig60s=;^a shortage Ol men 
aged 25-29 compared to women aged 
20-24 (the usual ages for marriage) re 
suiting from changes in annual numbers 
of bLrthj some 25 years earlier. Israel's 
economic problems and hi^h housing 
costs, together with some liberalization in 
norms regarding nonmaritaL cohabita- 
tiori. may also have atjected the timing ol 
marriage. NeyertheLesSj^lhe oyerwhelm- 
ing pattern remains high rates ol mar- 
riage andjamjly lormatlo^^^^^ little 

variation among ethnic groupie 

Among Jews, both Alro-Asians and 
Eoropean-Americaris now rtiariiat about 
tjie_same ages; a median ol age 25 for 
men and. age 22 fbrji«b_meh_(Tab!e 3). 
This contrasts with patterns 15 to 20 



years ago when Alro-Asians married an 
average Jwq_years earlier than Jews of 
Eoropean-American origin. .Both Jewish 
groups marry somiewhat later than 
Arabs; diie ior th.e most part to their 
greater educational attainment: 
. Very lew marMages, occur between 
Jews:arld Arabs in Jsrael; bbl marriage 
between AfrbJAsian_arid Europe 
American dews has Jncreased steadily 
since 1955. By 1980:82, the i:ate o such 
"ethnic outmarriage" seemed to have 
leveled off at about 20 percent of annual 
marriages among Jews. Strong^ pres: 
sUres Id marry despite smaller pools of 
eligible ethnic partners account foil pari 
Of this increase, but it ajso signals some 
easing of ethnic cbhsLraints Jihd in- 
Creased integration: Ethnic outmarriage 
; is apvarehtjy more likely for better- 
educated-Afro-Asian Jews and less- 
educated EUrbpeah-AmeriCan Jews. 

Fertility 

Iri contrast to rnarriage patterns, diffei^en- 
tials in fertiiity are. stiil^ evident, thbugh 
much riarrbwed alter being at a peal< 
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Tatitc ."i. Styrio-iyvmofiraiAiii- (Itiiirartoristii-s of Major 
SuhfiofiuVaiVoiiii: Israel. I*fit2 



PDpul.ltiOlt 


Mfdi-iri.uj 
,il hrsl 
m.irriiiqf'' 




TdI.iI 
li>rtjlily 

...?.!!..■■ 

Ib'fTh'. pi'; 


cxpi.M't.lncv 
.11 l](flh 


Pfrcroni 

males, 
in hu}H 
wMite coiuif 


Pfrcenl 

..women . _ 
.icica 25; 34 
in Uibor 
tofce 


group 


M.iil'- - . - - . 


f *>ni,tit>-.. 


(Vt?.TSI 




Total Jews 


24.7 


21.9 


2.79 


745 


25:7 




Born in Europe- 














America 


25.5 


22.5 


2:81 


74 0 


33 7 


64 


Born in Israel. 














European-Arnerican 














origin 


24 3 


21.6 


2.66 


74.2 


43.0 


68 


Born in Alro- 














Asiari cpuhtries 


25 9 


22.7 


3.06 


73.7 


13.5 


49 


Born in israoi: 














Atro-Asian origin 


24 3 


21.B 


2.88 


74.2 


12.4 


57 


Total Arabs 


23 4 


19.4 


5.21 


72.0 


11.9 


14 


Moslems 


23 6 


19,4 


5.53 








Christians 


26.8 


21.4 


2.34 









Soiirfi! Coni'.ii Buft-.iu oi Sialislics rtoi.i or ,>uihors estimates based on olliciai CBS d,il,i 

■'biita tor 1979 Fiqiires ate osiimaibs and should be iriierpro! . . ... __ ._ _ 

I'.Tho ioiiU lertility_t;i(o.Qt jt given. yodr. indicat&s.lhfi..%vjE*.ragQ.numbfir pl..bi.rths p.ef.woman.in a population d all women .wore.lo jiye 
l^t^P.ug.'!.t'l.e.l^cMcl.be.v.l.ng.Ycars the same rates as women ol those ages aciuaiiy did m thai year 

' Includes scientific professionai. adminisirative and managenat bccupaiibhs 



among dew.s in the t950s and . between 
Jews arid Arabs in the mid-1960s. The 
majdr diflererices are between the lower 
fertility of Jisws and much higher fertility 
of Arabs as a group,, and, yyithiri these 
groups, between the siightjy lower fertility 
of Eurbpeah-Amencan Jews_compa_red 
to brientai Jews; and the moch lower Jer- 
iijiiy_6f Christian Arabs compared to tVtbs- 

iems: . - - - 

.Jn 1982. the total fertility rate o^^ 
iem Arabs (5j53 births per woman) .was 
double that of Jewish wortietl as a whole 
(2.79), bui this was. a marked, change 
frorri 1965 When the Moslem fertility rate 
was nearly triple that of Jewish 
women— 9.87 versus 3:47 (see Table 5, 
page 24, and_Fl5ure4, page 25). Ethiiic 
fertility difjerentials among dewlsti 
groups had aLmost disappeared by 1 982. 
For immigrants tiorn out of the country, 
the rates were 3.06 births per worn for 
Afro-Asian women versus 2,81 for 
EUrbpeari-AmeriCan women, and for na- 
tive-born Israelis, the rates were.2..8.8 for 
those of Oriental origin versus 2:66 for 



the European-Arriericaiis (see Table 3). 
Christian Arab women had the lowest fer- 
tility of all ethnic-religious groups in 
1982—2.34 birlhs^jer woman. (The total 
feriility rate for U.S. women in 1982 was 
1;8; .1:7 for white women . and 2.2 tor 
black women.) Fertility differentials, 
ajbng .wJih J.ewisK irrirriigratibn, have 
shaped Israel's distinctive demographic 
history to date arid iri iurii halve piaye_d_a 
large role in the country's poiitical and 
social developmerit. Althpu^h j 
now narrowing, they^iil continue to have 
an irripact for decades to cbriie. 



Ininiipxfit'oh 

Until recently, immigration has been. the 
most important sbUrce of population 
growth for the Jewish sector, particularly 
iri the earlier years of^ statehood. As seen 
in Figure 1, from 195C) to the tTiLd-196gs 
arid again in the mid-1970s, the overall 
growth rate tor Israel's Jewish Jjopujatjon 
far exccejJed its rafe of natural increase 
yhe__excess.pl. the birth_rate oyer the 
death rate; leaving oat of account the 
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contribaiion of net migration to popu- 
latibh^j'bwth — or decliilis). Though natu- 
ral increase has been much higher, tor 
the Ai-ab population, Jewish Imnilgration 
has rriaihtairied the balance Jh the pyeralj 
growth ratps for the two gropps^ sb that 
the pj-opbrtioh. of Jews_Jri_.lsi;aers total 
population at the end of 1982 (83 perr 
cent) was virtually the same as at the end 
of 1948 (81 percent), as is evident, from 
the populatjpri figures in Table 2 (page 
9): Bat Immigration can no longer be 
counted on_ to Reep up Jewish growth 
rates: Figure 2 shows that Jewish immi- 
gration has declined dramatically since 
the early 197iDs. In 1982. fewer than 
14,000 immigrants arrived, compared to 
56,000 a decade earlier in 1972, Further, 
emigration has increased in recent years^ 
Ailhough it is iriipbosible io calculate the 
number of emigrants; tfie evidence Jndi- 
cates that rmiriigratibh barely exceeded 
emigrailon between 1980 and 1982: 

Th(B..declih_e _i_h jmmijLratiqii partly re: 
fiects the waning o[ israei"s attractibn fbf 
Jews living, eLsewhere^ as economy 
ditlons and political and secjurity prob- 
lems hjve_becbme rtibi'e difficult since 
the Yom kippac War of 1973. Ernigratibri 
has increased for the same reasons. Jn- 
deed. despite the importance of Zionism 
as ah Ideological factor in migration to 
and from Israel. socioeconorn[c and ppi 
litical factors have largely determined the 
pace and direction bf rni^ratjonm recent 
years. Conditions that prompt emigrailon 
may change in the future, but immi- 
gration is unlikely ever to resume on a 
large sea [e. Jhis js because Jewish 
communities in African and Asian coun- 
tries _haye been d^ by earlier mi- 
gration tb Israel arid bther. countries arid 
Jews in most other countrtes have not 
been under strbng .pressLire to emigrate 
in reiieht years: Only the Soviet Onion at 
present has. aJai-gLe .rertLairiinf pool pi 
Jews eager to emigrate and very few are 
ribw being allowed Ipjeaye. Many ql 
these are unlikeiy to migrate tb israeJ, as 
has been true m recent years of Jews 
who have felt political or ecoribrrilc pres- 
sures tb move — frbm Argentina and 
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South Africa, for examjDie. Even among 
Jews from Western countries who have 
receritly_ chbseh tb move to Israel, it is 
estimated. that- about one-third return to 
their (Jbuntry of origin within three years: 

PnjmVnlioYi ttpie ^'^'''1*5*' 

the timing and cornposition of imriii- 
gratibri flows and difl_erehtial fertility have 
resulted In very different age struciures 
of the .vaiioiis Jubgrou as 
seen in the popniatibri age pyramids in 
Figure 3Jpaje 14). The broad bases of 
the pyramids for the two Jewish Jsraelj- 
bom groups, and especially that of^ l*los- 
lems. illustrate the impact of reiajiyely 
high fertility. They all have young age 
structures, with large propojii oris of chil- 
dren Under age 15, although the recent 
decline in fertility is particularly evident 
for the Israeli-born of Afro-Asian origin in 
the sharp pirichiri|Liri of their pyramid at 
ages b-4: By contrast, the two firsf- 
gerieratipn_JewLS_h. imm'ara.rit .groups are 
now predominantly middleraged bi" blder. 
In the_ pastL_wheh the volume of Imjni- 
gratibn to Israel was very large rejatiyejb 
thepopiilatibn already in the couritry; the 
age chai-acteristics. arid lertilityjeyeis .pf 
irhmigrahts dominated the evolation ot Js- 
i-ael's pbpuiatibri. strucjure. _Nbw the 
period oi such mass irrimigration Is over 
and unlikely to be rejaleated. Hehce^^ 
most other countries; Israel's bverall 
population jge structure is ihcreasihgly 
shaped almost entirely by fertility pat_- 
ternSj although it might be affected In the 
future by declining mortality rates at the 
older ages. Already the relatively broad- 
based pyramid for the total pppuLatiph in 
1982 reflects the Increasing weight of 
Israeli-born sabras; in 1982^^ this youthful 
jDbpUlatioh made up 5iB percent of the 
Jewish populatLon. The median age for 
Israel's total population in 1982 was a 
reJat|y_e!y:youlhfijl 24.4 years. (The U.S; 
population median age is currently 3i.J 
With jheir high fertility, Moslems— wiio 
make cip 1.3 perceri.t of the tolfal 
populatibh— have an extremely low me- 
dian age of just 15. 



Figure 2: Aritiiiat VntniiffratVoii to Israel and V'aHaliona in Origin: 
1942-19^2 
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Population policies 
Migration Jo jsrae[ has for generations 
been rooltMJn.JewisK religious Jdedlpiy 
and; more recently; In secular natloiial- 
isrii, oi- Zibhisjti. Born in the tatter 19th 
cehtiiry among avant-garde^ secular; ur- 
ban Jewish thinkers in Europe, Zionism 
stressed; anibng dth'eMssiiesL the return 
of Jews to their historical homeland; 
Thus, immigration was already a focus of 
popalation concern in Palestine before 
the foUlidatlbn of the state Of Israel. Until 
World War I, however, only relatively few 
Jews settled in Palestine, then a part of 
the decaying Otlomah Empire (see 
chronology, page 6}. But in the spirjt of 
Zionism, the dewish cdrnmunity in. Pal- 
estine and its leaders increasin^gly 
adbpted policies to step upL the flow of 
immigration in order to increase the Jewr 
ish^d|>ulatidh, both in absplUte size and 
relative to the Arab population;. From 
1?l9_td 1948Limmigratibh ihjd Palestine 
was controlled by the British government; 



IS 



whbiiad stated in the Bajfbur peclaratLori 
of 1917 that Hiis Majesty's Government 
views with, favor the e_slabll_sh_ment [h 
Palestine Df a naiionai home for the Jew- 
ish people." .L.arge_mimbers pj m^^ 
were allowed to enter antii growing ten- " 
sions betwee'i Jewish and Arab i;es7 
Idents prompted Britain io impose severe 
restrictions jn the late 1930s. Immedi- 
ately after the war, tens of thousands of 
Jewish refugees from Europe sought to 
enier Palestine, whether or not legally, 
and the right to immigrate became a 
symbol in the struggle, toward nationaj 
indeper1deni:e. Immigration was also the 
jji-irhe policy .iss.ue_ (.after dejense) in the 
eariy days of statehood; as Ben-6arion 
was cbirimitted tb_ mci-easirig Jewish 
numbers rapidly; both for idebiogical 
reasons arid to jia|yahlze m de- 
veiopmeni and bolster the country's se- 
curity, _ . 

Conflicting political interests of Jewish 
arid_ Arab ^bitiitiUnitieS in Palestine, re- 
strictions imposed bri Jewish irhmigratibri 
by ttie British, and news Of the wartime 
fate of European Jewry were thrfeJitippr- 
tant elements in ttie concern over per- 
ceived low and declining Jewjsh birth 
rates before tfie foundation of the state of 
Israel. Concern over^'jpw^'^ bjrth rates 
again intensified as immigration waned 
following_ the_ mass irrimigration Of the 
early years of statehood. Thus immj- 
gratipn _and, to a lesser degree, fertility 
were important demographic poMcj^ 
issUesJaoth before and after Israel's es- 
tablishment in 1948. 

One of thiB first laws passed Jjy the 
Knesset, in 1950, was the Law bf_Return, 
granting every Jewish person; irrespec- 
tive bf brigiri, the right to immigrate to 
Israel and to settle there wjth the as- 
siMance .bfthe state. This policy has en- 
couraged and enabled hundreds bf thbii: 
sands of Jewish people from some 70 
countries to rnigrate to Israel... By. con- 
trast, there Mas'^always been much Jess 
consensus over the issue of "Ipw" Jew: 
ish fertility. Pressures for action toward 
the establishment bLl prbriatalist policy 
came mainly from rightwing political par- 



ties, arid especially from the religions 
parties, which have always had cpri= 
Siderable power in the country's govern- : 
merit arid. admiriist rati ve machinery, 
thus-. In 1962; Prime Minister Ben- 
Gliribri .appbmted_a .Pb|pulat[ori Cplfi jfiit- 
tee to study and make recommendations 
for dealing^ with fertility issu^^^^ 

The Popalstiibn ex)inrf;ittee's repbrt, 
subrnitted in Aprij 1966, fecpmmended 
that a special government body be e.st.ab- 
lished to deal with the problem of low 
Jewish fertility and to promote the wel- 
fare of large families. Among other rec- 
ommendations, it suggested.t_hat_wprfcini 
conditions be arranged for married 
women so that they cpuJdJip^h cohtiriue 
to work and have larger families and that 
loans be made available to "growing'' 
families io finance larger apartments. It 
alsb recbrtLirie.ri.tie^^ abortion be 
curbed in order to increase the birth rate. 
_A JDeiribgi'apllic Center was duly es^ 
tablished. in .1968 as a.ri_ adrriiriistr.atjve 
urilt_ withirijhe Prime Minister's office 
(and sabseqiieritiy .mb.ved .to the. Ministry 
of Labor and Welfare); However^ the 
Dembgraphic Ceritel- has so tarjakerijip 
actiori of demographic consequence;. For 
israei to bffer..iri.ceMves_large eripUgti to 
prompt Jewish women.to have more chii- 
dren would take ah bullay far beyo^^ the 
means of a country Jatirdened with the 
highest per capita defense expenditures 
in the world. Further, no country has so 
tar succeedisd in an attempt to achieve a 
sustained fertility increase, even those 
with more resources than IsraeJ to invest 
In such an effort. Jh'LS_ explains vyhy de- 
liberate pronatalist incentives have not 
so tar been instituted arid are unlikely to 
be in the future. (As part of its social wel- 
fare pblicjeSj^ however, the state does 
provide free medical services for wbrneri 
giymg birth, a three-month postnatal in- 
come, allbwance for working mothers, 
and child allowances, instituted |ri 1959, 
apparently geri.erbus_eripiigti.tp_sen^e as 
One Inducement for large' famllles-amdng 
Ibw-incbrtie Mbsjems. See page 27^ An- 
other consideration Is that a pbJicy de- 
slgried to affect drily a segment of the 



popalation, dews, is difficult to implement 
withirxa derribcratic frarriewlDrk. 

The Popuiation eommittee's policy 
recoiTiiTiehdatlOnis rBgafdihg abortion 
and family planriihg iri general also had 
little Impact, but a description of Israel's 
fertjiity trends obviously calls for a sketch 
of the situation in both areas. 

.'t iiiVrliWn 

Al the jjiiie of the ciami^^ 
raej actuaiiy had a. law prohibiting abor- 
tiorLexcejpt in bi'dei' "to preserve the 
women's heaith." But in practice the law 
had not been enforced after 1952 arid 
violators were prosecuted only in rare 
cases; for example, if the abortion re- 
sulted in the death of the women. In 
1977, a more liberalized law was passed, 
permitting abortion in an approved medi- 
cal institute for a variety of reasons, in- 
cluding social or .ecpnorniic hardship that 
would ensue from the birth: the abortion 
_regiJe_st_had ib_ be approved b'y A poirirnit: 
tee of two medical practitioners and a 
social worker. In resp^ 
poiiticaj pressure; the socJoeconomic 
clause was removed frOrti the law just 
two years later; In i 979. It Is not yet clear 
what effect this re-restrlctloh has had on 
abortion patterns. Estimates. in the early 
1980S put the current number of iegaj 
abbriibris at atDdU. 1 1_5,j50Q peryearj com- 
prising 60 percent of estimated total 
a b p rt I o n s . The an n U a|^ r a tj o o f I eg a I a b or- 
tions to live births is approximately 1 5 per 
100 arid ttie ratio of total abortions to 
births is about 25 per 100. (Ttie esti- 
rriated ratio of legal^ abortions to live 
birthis in ttie United States in 1980. the 
latest year for which data are available, 
was 43 per 100.^) 

No recent estimates are available on 
abbrtibris by_ettiriic br reJigLous grbup. 
However, some clues come Irom a 
haJLbriaL survey conducted m l 975 when 
most abortions were, technically illegal, 
but widely available frofn private physi- 
cians.^ This indicated that 28 percent of 
married Jewish women under age 55 had 
had.at least bnejhduced.abbrtjon, risirij 
to 36 percent among women married for 




A family ceJebrates Hanu^^^^ Perceived _ "low" 



Jewish ferWiiy has Yong been a poifcy concern /n 
Israel. 



at least 20 years. For native-born Israeli 
women .the prppbrtion was even 
higher — 49 percent— with small differ- 
ehces betweeii Xhose of .European or 
Afro-Asian origin. The figure, for Jewish 
ttiamed w/iame^n born iti Africa or Asia 
was 28 percent; and for the European- 
born, it was 38 percent. 

Conirarppiit>n 

In a country where medical care and ser- 
vices have beeri public and socialized for 
decades, family planning services are 
conspicupusly abserit. Veix few of thie 
public health clinics which cover the 
bverwheirnmg rnajbrjty of famjiies pro- 
vide such services, and then only on a 
srhall scale arid Usually at the initiative of 
local ptiysicians. Modern contraceptives 
are available, but their use requires con- 
sultation and regular follbwups and.thelse 
are generally available only from private 

cliriics and physLcjaris. 

Government and medical circles are 
aiTi.biyaient_alDOUtJarnily^lariri 
between concern to increase Jewish fer- 



tlilty; on the one hand, and cbncernover 
the social welfare costs of large families 
on the other. This, trahslales Jilto pjo- 
hoUhcerfiehts about the need for public 
famiiy planning servjce_s_bUt_nb ^^^^^^ 
provide thetfi. ContraceptLori and birth 
control are generally regarded as private 
matters. 

The most recent ayaijable data on con- 
traceptive use also come from the 1975 
survey of Jewish married women ander 
age 55; This revealed that overall only 30 
percent used the jDill or an IdD and an 
additional 17 percent used other rne- 
chahical contraceptive methods. One- 
third of the women reported usin£ only 
natUi-al methods, withdrawal or rhythm, 
this is undoubtedly one explanation for 
the relatively high levels of reported 
abortions. The Au^ryey_ also found, how- 
ever, that contraceptive practice and use 
of rnbre effJclenLmethdds we 
artiong yoonger women and IsraeJi-bprn 
Jewish wbmen._ Artidrig women married 
In the ten_years beforie the .survey^ 
1965^74, 58 percent of those planning 
their families used the pJII or the jUD. For 
women married from 195&t0 .1964; the 
figare was 44 percent,, arid fol" those mar- 
ried in 1945-54, It was 28 percent. 

isrdeVs^ Current 

Socio-Eihhic 

Siriictttfe 

Three major dimensions are u_sed_tp 
jderitify^the cdnipo"6nts of Israel's popu- 
lation mosaic: ethnicity, generatipri iri Is- 
raeL arid religion. The Jewish group is 
Identified by ethriic.briairi— EUropean- 
Artiel-i(:an or Afro-Asian— and, within 
these groups,. by aehLetatldri: first genera- 
tion born abroad and second gerieMibji 
bbrri iri lsja_el._Thel'e is anothjr group of 
third and sdbseqjtient gerie_ratioris_of 
Jews bbrri In Isfael whose parents were 
also Israeli-born (about 9 percent of the 
Jewjsh j)bpulatidn) but the ethnic, origin 
of this group is not distirjguished iri offi- 
cial statistics. The classification of the 



population by religion distinguishes Jews 
from Arabs, and lyiqslertis. Christians 
and Druze among Arabs, mbst bf whom 
were bbrri in what is how Israel: Half a 
million Arab natives of this area fled 
wheri_ Israel was forrned in 1948, most to 
the formerly Paiestinian regLbns of the 
West Barik arid Gaza Strip, administered 
by Israel sincr 1967., where there are 
now dvef one iiiiiOn Arabs. (Unofficially, 
distinctibris cari be rhade withjh the Jew^ 
ish population by £eliglosity: abblit 1.5 
percent may be defined as fislig^^^ 
observant; 35 percent as aecuiar; arid 
the majority as interrnediate. Oriental 
Jews are more lil<ely to be tradi.tibri.al .i.n 
religious practices and European dews 
are more secular. Secularizatlbij arid 
pblarizatibh "between the religious and 
the secular hav?increased bver the dec- 
ades.*) 

Eurdpedn-Americdn Jeiiis 
First-genei-atiori Jewish irrirriisrants bbrri 
|ri Europe of Artierica consist of Eastern 
Earopearisj some bf_therii pibheers who 
irtiffiigrated during the IStOa or earlier, 
migrants frbrti (3errTiariy_arid Austria who 
arrived during the 19303 after the rise of 
Nazlisrti, wartime, survivors who flooded 
in from refugee camps all over .Europe 
aftei- Wbfld_!IJmostly illegally until British 
rule was ended in Maf .19_48L_arid immi- 
grants frbni Communist countries arriv- 
ing since the early 19MSiJ).a.i1icUlarly 
Soviet Jews who came daring the .1970s, 
plus a relatively sniall iiUmbiBr of Itnm 
grants from Latin America, South Africai 
and the United States. 

Age at marriage among these flrst- 
generatLbriiriimi^rahts is slightly higher 
than Ihe national average (26 for rn en 
and 23 for women in 1979); fertility is 
moderate at 2.8 births per woman in 
1982; and life expectancy is 74 years 
(see Table 3, page 11), This is hbw an 
aging group (Figarfi 3, page 14) and 
rapidly decllriiri§_iri iitipbrtahce. But this 
represents the group which started the 
robd_erri_resettlemeht of Palestine; 
fanned the flames of Zionist. nationalism, 
developed the cOuritry economically; and 
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bolstered the political strength of the 
Jewish community which led eventually 
t(D the establishrtleht of the state of Israel. 
Until recently,, also, this group was the 
country s undisputed ■ establishment," 
cbhirbllihg both pbiitical power arid eco- 
nomic resources. 

_ J_s_raeli_-bbrtTi Eurbpe^ahiAmerjcaji_J.e 
of the second generation are a reiativeiy 
ypuJii itPupiF'jRre.SJ, with jertMjty 
slightly below that of the parent genera- 
tion (a total fertility rate of 2.7 biilHs per 
wbman_in I982j^and high .life expect- 
ancy (Table 3). Educational levels are 
high arid members of this group now hold 
the more important posts in Israel's in- 
dustry, economy, civil service and arrny, 
as well as in the scientific community. 
Wornen's labor force participatipii [s 
highest among this group; 68 percent of 
women aged 25-34 were wbrRihg in 
1982, as seen in Table 3; 

(f rii'iitiit Ji'ivs 

ALiijbst.all A!i-b-As_larn_ Jews o jhe fjrst 
generation migrated to Israel between 
1948 wheii the state was foUhded and 
the late. i960s;. the majority are from 
Nbi-th Africa— Morocco, Tunisia, Libya 
and AlgerJa — btit bther irripbrtarit briglris 
are Iraq. Yemen arid Iran. This group is 
also aging how (Figure SKthbligh ribt sb 
fast as European-born innmigrants: its 
current fertility is relatively high, and 
highest of the four Jewish groups — just 
Oyer 3 births per wqrnah— ah d life ex- 
pectancy is only slightly below that of the 
Other J e w i sh §rO ups (Tab I e 3 ) . As 
already noied, the occupational status 
and educational levels of this group are 
relatively low, and so is average income. 
Among Jews, the proportion of working 
women aged 25-34 is loyyest for this 
gro^p (49 percent in 1 982) but this is still 
three-and-a-haljJiiTieA 
figure for the total Arab population (14 

. pei;ceritj. 

Afrb-Asian dews bf the secbhd gehera- 
tibh have a very young age structure 
(Figure 3). They . aire the laiaest and 
fastest-growing of the Jewish groups: 
Their fertility is ibwer than that bf first- 




>UrDrMs>an.sopjioneis ar Menaefiem Begin demartr. 
sirate 'm 36fosal6in. OnBntsUB.ws outnumbered 
eofopBan-AmBrican Jews by ia.7(t_wMctLwas an 
importanlJaclor.in tlie.1977.electlan.yictoiY. of. Be- 
gin' s rJghtwing Ukud bloc over the leltwing Labor 
parties. 

generation Afro-Asians (2.9 births per 
woman in 1982), and their educatibriaj 
level is higher, but still much lower than 
that, bf Jsraeli-bbrn Jew^ of Eurbpeah- 
Amerjcan origjti; as noted. 

JG.sum, Jhese .grbUp^s stjIJ differ sbtiie- 
what in fertility and considerably. In pbpu- 
latibh age structures, though they are 
similar, in life expectancy. Along, with 
rtiarked sociOecOhOttiic variations, these 
dembgraphic differences, are /el.at.ed to 
group differences in politlcaj orientation 
and voting behavior. WhHe a rhajbrLty bf 
first- and second-generation European 
Jews support the Jeftwihg Labol- parties, 
a large proportion of Grientals support 
the rjghtwing LikUd parties. Wheii the Li- 
kud bloc increased its share of total votes 
in the most reCerit election of 1 981 , about 
two of every three of its supporters were 
of Oriental origin, while supporters of the 
Labor party, ousted from cbhjr01jn197L 
were 70 percent European-American 
Jews. 

All these groups are concentrated in 
urban lOCalities^yefirie^^^ 
with 1.0,000 or more Inhabitants, but alsb 
ihclUdihg certairi nohagricultural Settle- 
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ments of fewer t^han 10,000): More than 
90 percent of the Jewish pppulatiori lived 
in urban areas in 1982 and the level has 
been hiah_thrbUghbut the nation's his- 
iory; Within both smaller towns and the 
LafSe metrbpolitari centers, the two eth- 
nic groaps tend to live segregated from 
each other. While many European Jews 
congregate in betterrbff inrier-city areas 
arid sUbUfbs, many Oriental Jews remairi 
segregated where, they br.yie|r pareiits 
were sent upor\_ arrivaj— "deveiopment 
towns " that have eypiyed fi-orti the eal-ly 
immigrant transit camps, or ihe areas 
that were_ abandbhed Arab quarters in- 
side or adjoining Tel Aviv, Jerusalem or 
Haifa. This residential segi-egation re- 
inforces eihnic community institutions 
and distinctive behayior. Liying close 
together encourages socialization,_jnter- 
actibri aiid marriage within ethn^ic groups 
arid ihus heijss rriairitain, djff.ere_n_ces_ be- 
tween European and Afro-Asian dews, 
despite their growing sjmiiarijie^^^ bthei- 
sbclb-demographic characteristics: 

.■irnha 

About half of this (sioslem Arab popoiation 
in Israel is. stiii rural, whj|e.tfie_Chi:istLaji 
Arab pbpuiatlon is predomjnantiy urban. 
Both groups /ajik Jarjbwet on tfiis so- 
cioeconomic scale than dews: Far exam- 
ple, theayeraeje Arab hpusehold 
areas has only about 70. percent of the 
incbrrie bf its Jewish cbUritefpart, accord- 
ing to a 1982 survey of tfie Ceritrai_B_u_- 
reau of Statistics, and the gap would be 
wider if rural famiiies were included in the 
sUryey. Both f^losiems and Christian 
Arabs are seldom ey§jble for tjie rnore 
generous child welfare payments, sub- 
sidized gbyernrneiit housing loans arid 
other increased benefits available to farii- 
I lies wfib__haye f^ad at least one member 
in the army because bothi groups are ex- 
cluded frornmilitary service (though not 
the bruzej. However, Christian Arabs are 
geherallY better off than Moslems. 

bembgraphicaliyi their [ife expect- 
ancies are slmliar at 72 years in 1982. 
twb-arid-.a-.half years below Jhe figure of 
74.5 for ihe Jewish popjulation (Table 3j. 
Hbwever, Christian Arabs have lower In- 



fant mortality than _MolsJems, a Jertiljty 
rate less than half as high (2;3 compared 
to 5.5 births per woman irj 1982), ah 
marry on average twx> to three years later 
[Table 3)^ in fact, Chiistian Arabs now 
have the highest median age at first mar- 
riage for rneri (26.8 yeai-s) among all 
groups in the nation, albrig with the Ibw- 
es t LertUjty • . a s not isid . 

these sbcibecbribrriic arid deiTib- 
gi-aphic differences are sources of ten- 
sibn arid cohfiict iibw jn_ lsj-a_ell_ sbciety 
and may be exacerbated in the^ future: 
Qi-ierital Jews alreajdy, butriUj^^ 
of European or American origin and are 
increasing tastei-. and aje likely to dpmj: 
nate numerically in the future. Another 
gap Js that between Jews and Arabs— 
socially, polilically, culturally and demo- 
graphically. Currently, Jews far outweigh 
Arabs in Israel's population at 83 percent 
to 17 peri:ent, but the difference is bound 
to narrow in the future. In the cpmbijied 
populations of Israel an6 the Occupied 
Areas,, the cu.rrenf .majority of Jews is 
only 64 percent and this; too, will decline. 

The third .§ap_is_brb_aijer and relates to 
the^national character, of Israeli society, 
crossing ejhnic_anidi;eliflip 
this is tfie gap between "brientai" and 
"Western" .cultures. The percBntagB of 
people. i}f Elirbpea.n bi:i.gih is currehily 
about 48 percefit within the Jewish popur 
latibri in Israel.. 40 pei-cehtjh Jbe_tbtal 
natiofial population; and just 31 percent 
in the pbpuJat.ibns bf_|si-ael aiiij the Oc- 
cupied Areas combined: these prb- 
poHipns are likely to decline appi-eciably 
in the future: This could mean the waning 
of Israel as a Westei'n-oi'iented society. 
Thus, demographic trends, strike at the 
cbl-e bf the nation's character. 

Demographic 
Soiifces of Curreiii 
Paiierns 

What explains Israel's present socip- 
dembgl'aphic mosaic? To answer this, 
we take a look back at the dernparaphic 
pi'ocesses since the state's foundation: 
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.ytass rninii^raliiiii: lO lfi-Pil 

in early 1948 on the eve of In^e- 
pehdehce, the total population of Pal- 
estine was about 2 million, of which one- 
third Was Jewish. The end of the British 
Mandaie and declaration of statehood in 
May 1 948 altered the demogi-aphic sltua- 
ijph . cbhsiderably . . Geographically, the 
newiy^estabiished Jewish state occupied 
prily part pL Pa!estihe._ Worepver,, over 
500. bob Arabs living in areas inciaded in 
new _state Jfeti as fjfjhtlhg between 
israei and its Arab neigfibors erupted into 
a fUll-scale War of Ihdejperidehce. 
Hence, the population of Israei in June 
19 48 consisted of 8 0 6,0 0 0 
people— 650,000 (81 percent) Jews, and 
the rest Arabs. As Table 4 Shows (page 
22), 85 percent of the Jewish population 
was of European origin. One of the more 
important political and_ demographic im- 
plications of Independence was the shift 
Ln.lbe.cpnjrol over irrirTii§raji_on_Lo_ Jewish 
aathorities: this toached off one of the 
lijbst retiiarRable way^^ 
modern history, the sbcaiied "mass, im- 

istLpopulatibn of Israel was doubled. 

The first to al'I'ive wel'e Eurbpeah Jews 
who had been rerouted to Cyprus, by the 
British authorities when attempting to 
irnrnlgrate illegally. Also among the first 
were refugees from Germany, Austria 
and Italy who had .been.wAitihjj. In refu- 
gee camps ail over Europe, and Jews 
fmm Eastern Europe wfiere jt was feared 
that the right to emigrate would soon be 
cut oft. These were joined by the first 
post-Independence immigrants from the 
Middle East, especially Yemen, Adei"! 
and Algeria, where repercussions of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict were making condi- 
tions untenable f6r_lbng-estabiished Jew- 
ish communities. All told, 100,000 immi- 
§raht_s_ amyed_m_ig48j^ most of them in 
two or three months at the end of the 
year, jrnplyih^ an enormoUs imrnigration 
rale of 17 per 100 relative to the initial 
population. The tiatal fdi- 1949 was about 
250,000: from Turkey, Libya, the eriiire 
Jewish comitiunjty of Yemen (35,000), 
and Pblarid and Rbrnania as those cbLih- 



tries opened up for Jewish emigration 
[see Fig u re 2 , page 1 3 ) . These d i vers e 
streams continued in J950, with Lmmi- 
grants from Romania. Poland and North 
.Alricjin countries dominating. .Finally, 
175.000 more arrived in the first half of 
195.1, about 100.000 from Iraq. 

This ended the wave of mass immi- 
gratibri, dbmihaied in the. beginning, by 
migrants irom Europe and then by Ori- 
ental .Jews. fi:bm..Nbrth_Atnca_ahd. Asia., 
the effects of that enormous influx on 
Isl-aeJ's pbpulat]bri can .be_seen_lri_TabLe 
4l Between dune 1 948 and the end of 
1951, the Jewish population more than 
doubled, from 650,000 to 1.4 million; ihe 
pt-bpbrtibh of Jewish pbpUlatibri bf Oi'i- 
ental origin increased from 15 to 33 per- 
cent; and the Jewish prbpbrtibn bf Is- 
rael's total population rose from 81 to 90 
percent. Hence, mass immigration 
changed Israel's populatibn (D_rofi|e rad.: 
icaliy in a ven/ short period: It also had 
mai.prlpng.-term_eff_e.cts.__ 

Mass immigration was prompted on 
the brie hand by Ihe enpfmiays i:§s§jyo[r 
of dews eager to migrate to israe' and; on 
•be. bthe^ biy the extraiarditlai'/^ e^^^^^ 
made to bring in. the largest. possible 
number bf Jewish immigrants in the 
shortest pbsslble time, despit.e the .hard- 
ships that would inevitably follow; Three 
factors pippejled. these. _eff_brt_s._._Fii-st_, it 
was recognized that Increasing^ the Jew- 
ish pppulatibii_wa_s_tfie_m^^ 
create a viable israeli society; both Ln .the 
short and long run. Second, a rapid ihflUx 
of immigrants was the only way to ac- 
quire hUmah resources suffiliient tb de- 
fend the country against hostile neigh- 
bors. Third, mass immigration to a 
Jewish state was the concrete fulfiilment 
of a core theme in Zion[st ideology; Jn all 
th re e res pectSj I s rael^L imrri[gratLPL' 
policies following independence were 
remarkably sUccessfuly. 

However, mass immigration involved 
heavy costs, both immediately and bvei--- 
the. long term. Economic hardships in Is- 
rael fPllPwing the War of Independence 
arid mass irnmigratibn were severe: in- 
flation, high unernployment among newj- 
cbiriers as the few available jbbs were 



tnbU' 4. Dfmojsrnpfnc Develophieni oflWrueVs PopuUilioh: 



Demographic 
characibrisiic 



Time 



Uewil 



Arab population 



Total population 
Percent b( major group 
Percent of total population 
Lile expectancy 
Ibtal iertility rate__ 
Annual rat*^ of natorai 
Iricreaie. per i.oOO 



Not irnmi^gration 
iotai popuiaiior 
Percent of majbr griiijp 
Percent of total population 



Lile expec'^ncv 
Aiiiiual rate of natural 
.. increase, per 1.000 
Net ifriftiigr^tion 

Total population 
percent of major group _ 
Percent of total population 

tife expectancy 
Total fertility rate 
Annual rate of naiurai 
iilcrease, pel- 1 ,000 
Not immigration 



June 1948 
dune 1948 
Juri^e 1948 
ADout 1948 
About 1948 

About 1948 

June 48-June 51 
End 1951 
End 1951 1^ 
End I95i 

1952-66 

1952-66 
1952-66 

End 1966 
Erid 1966 
End 1966 



Total population 
Percent in major group 
Percent of total jjojiujatibri 
Percent of populailon in 
Israel arid Occupied Areas 



1967-81 
1967-81 

1967-81 
1967-81 

End 1981 
End i98i 
End 1981 

End 1981 



European 


Oriental 


Moslem 


Christian 


550,000 


100,000 


107,000 


49,000 


85 


15 


69 


31 


68 


13 


1 3 


6_ 


.69 


35;40" 


SO 


60 


3:2 


6:i3= 


7.4 


4.6 


20 


20° 


39 


27 


350:000 


337;00d 


0 


0 


940,0DQ 


465,000 


120,000 


53,000 


67 


33 


69 


31 


6Q 


29 


8 


3 


70.6 


70:6 


57:4 


67.4 


13 


22 


46 


25 


236,000 


334,000 


0 


0 


1,196,000 


1,149,000 


223.000 


90,000 


51 


49 


73 


27 


44 


42 


10 


4 


73 


73 


70 


70 


2.7 


3.2 


7.6 


3.2 


__.8_.._ 


. 1.9... 


42 


19 


361,000 


87:666 


6 


b 


1 :588;000 


1;731:66b 


514:000 


144,000 


48 


52 


78 


22 


40 


44 


13 


4 


31" 


34" 


10" 


3" 



SbiJrces. Central Bi'r'e'aii bi St'atisfici: Sniislieai Attract of Israel, various issues: and authors' eslimates, based on oWcial 

censuses and registration. . . 

'These iigures relate iq the pei'Od before immigralion During 1948:51 . Me expbctancyand the aooual rale ol nolural Increase lor the 
brieniai Jewish pbpuiaiibn was approximalBly 66 years ana40-.45 pet l.Qoapoi!iilaliPn. respecuvely. _ „,„.i„iinS 

"This disibibUiidh iiiias calcDIatea.By iDcluding 1.I8O.QOO Arabs in the tetnlories adminislBred by IsraBi after \^^J; ''<^lll"^"^j''' 
portent ol the combined 1981 populations ol Ihe stale ol Israel and the Occupied Areas ol Iho West Bank and the Gaza birip. 

Klote All pocuiuiion nurnbeis are rounded. The Christian popuiation is equal id the ibtal hdh-Mdsiem Arab population lor4«!p-Ulalion 
Iigures and Christians diiiy ibi all bihm data. JeiiisK.data Iricliiae wtimalBa.daUilOr Ihe Israeli-born o( israel.-born parents (third 
geiieratidn) by elhniciiy, which are hot collected by Ihe Central Bureau ol Statistics. 



given tb.derhbbNized sdWiers when the 
war ended In mid-1 949, and shortages of 
everythjhg, especially housing: As the 
supply of abandbned Arab housing came 
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to an end, immigrants were gathered in 
transit camps, ma'afcorof, where they 
were housed in tents and. .hastily _cp_ri- 
sti-Ucted barracks. In early 1952: a qaar- 

%. 



ter of a millidn immigrants lived In transit 
camps, most of them latecomers in the 
immigration wave; For the better- 
educated, skilled European immigrants, 
the stay In transit camps was asaaiiy 
^ r Le.L B y t . man y h qn-E iJ r bji e an J iti mj - 
grants lingered on and were iess Inte- 
grated iiilo Jhe mainstre^ .91. Israeli Hte 
as the camps evolved into "development 
towns." 

LdU'r tmrnifsraluvn 

Altogether, 1 .7 rnillion irnmigrants arrived 
In Israel between 1948 and 1982; almost 
700,000 in the mass irnrnigration wave of 
1.948-51. Thus immigration in the three 
decades since 1951 has been mi^^^^ 
spectacular, although still high by inier- 
natiisnal standar-ds. Oi-iental immigratibn, 
jjrimarijy from North Africa, dorriihated ujs 
to 1966, but by then the reserv/oirjjf Jew- 
ish jjbjsiilatib.n iri Arab Middle Eastern 
countries had dwindled because of ear- 
Ue.r..emigratldri. Im_ml.gra_iit.s jri the early 
1 9705 were predominantly European, 
while in the J.aier ISTps _a_nd_ early 1980s, 
as noted; immigralion from all sources 
waned marRedly. During _the 1 970s, tiie 
iargesi proportion of immigrants came 
from the Soviet Union, some from 
Romania and the United States, and a 
few from Latin America (particUlaHy Ar- 
gentina) and from among the Jewish 
IWdrdccan population of France. Of the 
47,000 immigrants arriving iDetvyeeri 
1986_and 1982, 24,000 came from 
Eui:dJjeiJ.4j000_from_ Arrierica, and the 
rest from Asia or Africa; 

ihoYiOfiraiihrr init'jpraiUm of 

(frU'iilltt immifxniiil.^ 

With theLr Jarge_ n u rnbers in the early 
years of immigration, combined with high 
|er.li.lLty_.an^^af)idiy decN 
Oriental immigrants quickly became a 
large and increasing proportidn of the 
Jewish population. Their arrival changed 
the pre-rndependence cultural and 
demographic hdrridgeneity of that pdjDUr 
latlon. In looks, dress, diet; speech and 
educatidh, the hewcbrhers diffet-ed frdrh 




A Moroccan mother apii child friah imrnigrant frarisit 
camp of ih'e early ISSOs. 



theit; Eurdpeah cdmpStridts. Mb 
example, spoke. Arabic as their first lan- 
guage, whilie Yiddish was the mother 
tdhgue used at hbrrie by rri.ahy pre- 
independence Immigrants: Socioeco- 
riJiriic differences haye.ribt disappearedj 
a^ we have seen, but the mortality and 
Lejti.litxijaJterhls .bf_Onen 
now converged with those of European 
Jews. 

Coming from nonmodern, nonindustri- 
alized Arab cbuhtries of the Middle East 
and North Africa, Oriental Jewish immi- 
grants Were generally uneducated and 
unskilled by Western standards. .Their 
health was poor; life expectancy a^ birth 
in_ societies from which they carne was 
often as low as 35-40 years (see Table 
4J^fy1bst of them had workg^ sniaN 
family-ran businesses. After immigration 
tb Israel, this clbse link betweeri wbrR life 
and family life was broken as mbsi wbrk- 
ing men became hired laborers or em- 
ployees in larger, industrial eiiterprises. 
And In Israel, where education was 
cbmpulsbry for .at_ least .eight years^ _Ori.- 
erital dews' edjicatlonal ievels Increaseji: 
As a result, there wei'e dramatic changes 
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f iilUe 5. touti herUtity Kules, hy Rt-lifdon iiiut Vtat v Vtj' tiirlh: 



(Ntimber ot births per woman) 



Pbpulisiibri grdiip 

Total populatibri 



1955 



1960 



1965 



1970 



1975 



Total. 

Born Earope.-America 
Bbr'ri Alrica-Asia 
Born in Israel 



403 

3 64 
2.63 
5:68 
2.83 

7.96 
4.85 
6.58 



3.95 



3.99 



Moslems 
Christian- 

bruze ai : others 

Siiuice r.i'tiir.ii Diiri'.iii oi Stiiiisiici. Sfaiisiicii/ Abslr'ici 61 riraBl. uSrious issuos 
Nulf See Tabio 3 [Baqe II I lor dolinilion ol ttio total lertility rate 



Jewish population 

3.49 3.47 
2.38 2.e0 
5.10 4.58 
2.76 2.88 

Arab popuiation 

9.31 9.87 
4 61 4.74 
7.88 7;61 



3.97 

3.41 
2.84 
4.07 

3;i2 

8 95 
3.62 
_Z.46_ 



3.68 

3. 21 
2;82 
3.77 
3:08 

7.75 
3.35 
6.85 



1980 



3.14 

2.76 
2:76 
3.04 
2;76 

5.98 
2.66 
6.09 



1982 



3.12 

2.79 
2.81 
3.06 
2.80 

5.53 
2:34 
5.48 



in the motlality, fertility and marriage pat- 
terns of Afro-Asian Jews. 

Their mortality transition .was par- 
ticuiariy. rapii_arid_o_ccurre(d^^v^^^^^^ 
overnight: All immigrants were drawn into 
the existlhf AoiT!P.r6hehsiyi5 health ser- 
vice system on arrival: thus, initial ethnic 
differences in mortality djsappeajed al- 
most immediateiy; jjy i 966 Jife expect- 
ancy ILBirth was 71 years for both -Ori- 
enfai and European Jews (Table _4L Ttii_s 
inortality transition— an accelerated ver- 
sion of the mortality trahsitipn Uiat oc- 
curred in the less developed countries of 
AsijaLand Latin Arnerica in the 1950S arid 
1960S — was the beginning of the dernb- 
graphic convergence between popu- 
lation subgroups in Israel. 

Consistent wjth pattei'ns in the tra- 
ditional societies from which they came^ 
thejertility rate of Oriental immigrants 
probably averaged six or seven births per 
wbriah about the time of their arrival, 
the sQcioecbhbmic transformation fol- 
lowing immigration implied, arriong other 
things; an increase in the dij-ect arid in- 
direct costs of childbearing and rearing. 
Thus. it is hbtsUrfjrisJng that their fertility 
transition began quite soon after immi- 
gratibh, The total fertility rate of Afro- 
Asian immigrant women drbpped 28 per- 
cent, from 5.68 to 4.07 births per woman; 



in the i 5 years f rbiTi 1955 to 1970 and in 
1982, Just another 12 years jatei; was 
down to 3.0B, about half the 19S5 level 
(see Table 5 and Figure 4).^ 

The cbrtljct bHween high fertility and 
the new societal characteristics of. these 
irnmigrahts was so sharp that couples 
began simtiitahebusly to space but biMs 
arid to stop childbearing earlier than pre- 
vioas.generatibris had. The usual fertility 
transition pattern — in Western societies 
histbricaily. arid m devel.bpirigJipuntNes 
today— is that first^oider women begin to 
stop childbearing earljer and only later d 
younger couples begin .to stretcfi but.the 
intervals between rnafriage and the first 
birth and that and. later bitths.. . . . 

The shjip decline ifi fertility arnqrig 
Oriental immigrants^and a small.lnc_re_a_s_e 
in fertility among European imjTiigrants 
resulted in convergence in the fertNity 
patterns of the two major ethnic groups of 
Israel's Jewish pppulatibn, as iHustrated 
in Figure 4. By 1982, as noted, there was 
little difference in the fertihty rates. It is 
notable that the fertility decline among 
Afro- Asians jjccuired m a society where 
almost no government family plaririirig 
facilities are provided arid where pro- 
natalist attitudes have always existed 
and .beeri reinforced by ideology and 
popular culture. 
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Fifairc t. Tolait ForiUity Rates Jor Ji'ivs Ytiut Ardlis: 1933' I 'JH2 
JEWS „,^h. „„ ARABS 



Births per wbfnan 
10:0 



Births per woman 
10:0 



9.0 



80 



7.0 



B.0 



5;0 



4.0 



JJOHN IN AlHICA OR ASIA 



3.0 



2,0 



BORN IN ISRAEL 



<L ._: _. 

HORN IN EUROPE OH AMERICA 




1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980 82 1955 1960 1965 1970 1975 1980-82 
Source- See Table 5. 



FrmUiy-size Ulents rtmvfpi^ 

Associated with tMis convergence in the 
actual fertility behavior of the two Jewish 
ethnic groups was a convergence in fer- 
tility norms, or Ideal family size. Natjonai 
survey data collected in^ the mld-197bs 
revealedjhat at thct tlrrie, the number of 
children that worrien considered ideal stili 
yaried_cpnsiderabjy^ b_etweeh_Afrp-Asian 
women and women of European origin 
aijipn|[.Jews__ai^^^ betweeri arid 
Christians among Arab women. For Jew- 
ish women born In African or Asian coun- 
tries; the Ideal was over five chlldrehi-Dh 
average, in contrast to ah average Of 3.5 
children reported by Jewish wprneh of 
European origin. The Ideal for Moslem 
women averaged 6.1 children in urban 



areas arid 6^9 in rU^ral areas, arid for 
Christian Arab women, the averages 
were 5.0 iri urbari areas arid 5.6 iri rUral 
areas. However, family-size ideals were 
smaller amdrig Jewish women of Afro^ 
Asian brigin tjorri Iri Israel arid ambrig the 
more recently married women of both 
Jewish ethnic . §rpup_s arid both Arab 
groups: this suggests that there Is a 
grbwiiig cbrisens^^ airidrig both Jews 
and Arabs in Israel around a family of 
three to four children — higher than the 



average family ideal of two children now 
typical of most more developed coun- 
tries.. ... ■ . . . ; 

Detailed data reveal that among young 
Jewish cQuples of both ethnic gtoijps 
there was a relatively close" fit in the 
mid-1970s between ideal farnily size arid 




actual fertility behavior. Thus the decline 
in Afro-Asian fertility was eyidehtly acj 
cottipanied by a downward adjastment in 

fertility ribriris. 

Among Wosiem women, however, 
ideal, family, size_ was much lower thar^ 
actual fertility; on average. From this, li 
coujd be expected that Moslern fertility, 
particaiarly among the. better-edli.ciaied 
and Ul'bah women, would continue to de- 
cline. This has indeed. .happerie_d_maij<i 
ediy sin^e the mid- 1 9705^ as^ described 
below. However, the evidence also sug- 
gests that programs are needed to mini- 
mize the gap that stiJI remains between 
the actual and desired family size of Mos- 
lem wbrtieri. 

Afii' slriu-ture effi'ctx 
The heavi influx of immigrants con- 
centi-ated in a short period following. In: 
dependence and the large proportion of 
high-fertility Orieriial .Irnrnigranis. among 
the hewcomers resulted In wjde flacto- 
atiojis in Isi-iaers populailbn age sti-ucture 
and dynamics. This has had_AJ°"9' 
lasting irhpact bn sb(?.ial_pi:bcessM_ tha^ 
are age-reiated— -infant care; schooling, 
iiiil.itai'y reci-uiJipeijtj iriarr^^^ 

the average armnal number of births 
in 1 948 through 1 952 (33,900 pef year) 
was more than doable tte number of 
bjrihs in Palestine in 1947 (16.200). In 
the next five years^the annual average 
went ijp to 43,200. This baby boom 
meant that health services and nursery 
schools needed for infants and small 
children had to be abruptly expan^ded. 
Next, primary schools had to be 
exparid.ed . rajjidly to accorrirnodat e th e 
flood of children^ reaching age six, the 
us.u.aJ. afle-.f.Pr. firiti-ahce into pl;imary 
school: In 1952; children aged six were 
triple.the_nUmber In 19^ in 1957, 
the number was quadriipl.e the number 
ten years earlier. Then in the mid-1960s, 
the secondary schbbl system had Jb cope 
with a doubling of the school populatjon 
oilHis age. In the late 19BPls arid earjy 
1970s, the pool of military draftees sudr 
denly expanded. (By law. all males arid 



all unmarried females are reciuired tbjpirj 
the armed forciss at age 18; men to serve 
for three years, womeri for two. Arabs, 
except for Druze. are exempt from mili- 
tai7 service.) AbpUlthe same tirne. the 
first enlarged cohort of women reached 
theii: .ea_rjv_twerities, Jhe usual age fOi; 
women to marry: However; their pbteritial 
spbiisesr-_men .several years older- 
originated from reiativeiy small birth cb: 
hbils, This imbalance in the number of 
potential brides and.grbbms i'esuited iri a 
"marriage squeeze" for women; 

These age dyriarnics. along with Jhe 
iricreasirig proportion of Jews of Oriental 
origin, also contributed very sianiticahtiy 
to the change in political J50wer in 1977' 
when the Likud bloc emerged wjth the 
largest share of votes in the election and 
displaced the LJbbr Party to fbirn a cbalh 
tlon government: The large cohorts born 
dijrJhg and_tbllbwirig the mass immi- 
gration period, with their relatively large 
prbpbrtibh of Jews of Oriental origin, 
reached voting agej[1 8) in the late 1960s 
and eai-li_ 1970s. By 1977. the Jewish 
popalatlQn aged 20-24 was about .60 jjeit 
cent bf Oriental origin and 40 percent of 
Eurbpean-Amencari _briejin_. _J^^ 
years earlier, these proportions were 
split evenly. He.nce,..the jLse tb_pbwe 
the first Begin coalition government was 
partially a^prbdiJct bf_dertibgraphlc dy- 
namics which had. started nearly.thi-ee 
decadps earlier when the Ben-Gurlon 
government initiated and irhpleirierited 
the policy of mass Immigration. This im- 
pact has continued. A recent study rej 
veals that in the 1981 election, in which 
the Likud bloc increased jts share pj the 
total vote, about 90 percent of young 
Jews of North African origin \«3ted for 
parties represented in the Likud coalition, 
compared jvith iUst 25 perceht Of 
European-American Jewish ybuth.^ 

Moslem fertUily decline 
delnyed 

An interesting question ^n the demo- 
graphic history bf Israel is why the fertility 
decline of the Moslem Arab population 
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(arid that of the DrUze, whose character- 
istics are similar) was so iorig delayed, 
Welfare arid livirig staridards improved 
noticeably during ttie British_MahdaLe_fpr 
all Palestinian Arabs and th|s progress 
acceierated.after.i948 fpt Arabs Nvirif in 
the new state of Israel: this half centary 
pf_ sbbjoiBcpnomij: jjev^^^ whLc.h 
was pariicaiariy rapid after. 1948, might 
hayie been exjiected Jp lisad to Ibwei; fer- 
tility and smaller lamily sizes; as. hap- 
peried iri rridst of the now developed 
countries beginning in the iate 19th cen- 
tury arid is rioted today wheri comparirig 
less developed countries at different 
stages of development. Yet, during the 
whole .Mandate period the fertijity of maj: 
ried Moslem women was about eight 
births or more per wornari^, VVheri Jsi'aej 
was established in 1948, the total fertiiity 
ratefpr the rernairiirig Moslem p<3pulation 
of some 1 07;000 was about 7;4. births per 
wbiiian_(TabLe_4), Thereafter, tfie i;a^^ 
creased to nearly 16 births.per woman in 
themiij^jgBOs arid a significant decline 
began only In the mid-i 97ds (see Table 5 
and Figlli-e 4). 

to explain this delay, .we. need to 
examine the relationship between the ex- 
tent of sbcibecbribrriic deveippmerit jnd 
changes in the famiiy andjoies of women 
and the timing and speed Of fet-tility 
change. The experience of the Arab Mos- 
lem population in Isr.ael is a rernarkable 
illustration of such Joterrelationships. 

From 1948 to 1962, Israelis Arab popu- 
lation lived under military administration, 
whjch rriade cOriimUriication arid social 
interaction with the Jewish sector diffi- 
cult. Israeli military arid civil authjjrities 
found it convenient to deal with the Arab 
miriority through its traditional politicaj 
institutibns,. This did much to jDreserv_e 
and strengthen the Hamo/e, netwoiks of 
kirishjp..5^rbups_based_bn p_ajrij|ne|l de- 
scent that held pojliical aad economic 
pbwe^rjn tradjlibnal .Mbs^^ 
and derived mach of. that power from the 
size_bf theii- i-elated extended families. 
Hence; the traditiohal sbclal structure bf 
the Arab riiiriority changed very little dur- 
ing the first 25 years bf Israeli riile. One 



important result was that no alternative 
chann.ei.s for_sbciaLmbbilLty_,_fbr the role 
and status of women, and for the trans- 
missibn of poUtica! power we^^^^^ forrried 
outside the traditional Hamu/e. Never- 
theless, the level bf living of Israeli Arabs 
improved and many more social services 
were rtlade available tp them. 

the israeli system of. cbmpLilsbi^ jpH- 
mary educatlPn cpvered the Arab popu- 
iatibn and wlthiri a decade .educatibjiaj 
levels began to rise npticeabiy: hieaith 
services were expaiided; by J976j__tfie 
proportiof, of Arab women giving birth Jn 
hpspjt.als .was 98 jjerceritj^ up frbrri 55 
percent in 1960, and Arab life expect- 
aricy was up to about 67 years by the 
mid-1960s, only three years behind the 
level for the Jewish populatiori (Table 4). 
Even before the military administration 
ended, Arab villagers were sellirig farm 
products to the. Jewish sector and. earn- 
ing more than they had during the Britisfi 
peribd because irriprbyed tec.hnblbjyjii- 
creast'd their production. After restric- 
tibris bn Arab _mbyeme_ht but of milit.ajy 
cqntrpiied ^reas -vyas lifted in .1962, the 
pe.rc_iBnta§e_bf .Mbslems wbrking iri ag^ 
ricjitore declined rapidly; the majority of 
iJle f^uJ:a!_w.brR force became hired labbl;- 
ers; commuting to jobs in the Jewish secr 
tor. The deriiarid for latjorers increased 
rapidly during the .ecbrib.rhjc. b.bbrri. be: 
tween the Six Day War of 1967 and the 
Yom Kippur War of 1 973 and Arab village 
income per capita increased nearly to 
$2,000 a year-^far atsove the level of 
other traditional societies: 

Other changes included irriproved 
communications; many Arab villages 
were drawn mto the 
telephone and the mass media. Electric- 
i?y..aD.d... central water supplies reached 
the. majority of Arab viilage|j^ Like 'ill Is- 
i-aeii citizens, Arabs participated in the 
comprehensive state social security arid 
sPclal welfare system. F'art|cnjarly rel- 
evant he.i-e.were fi-ee.piieriatai arid jDbst- 
natai care; free hospitalization for 
mpthers gi_vjria_birthj^ and_ an^jhcblme lli 
iowance for working mothers, for three 
rribhths after delivery. Mbst Important 
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An ysra'ej} Moslem mother and daughters Tri the'tr 
village near Haifa^Moslem socioecohomTc progress 
was rapid alter 1948 but marked feriirity decUne be- 
gan only in the micl-i970s. 



was. the iritrbdLictibh_b(_ chiUJ allbwah^^^ 
in 1 959. By 1 974; these aiiowances con- 
stituieid 30_percejitj^AB.pefceht, a 42 
percent of the average wage In Israel fbr 
both Jewish arid Arab families with six, 
seven and eight children, respectively. 
Since the wages Of Arabs are generally 
mach lower than average,. jhe.cbh- 
tribUtiori of child allowances to totztl in- 
come was even more Irripbrtarit fbr Arab 
families, and undoubtedly represented 
an_attractive fertility incentive. 

These changes did not affect the dif-' 
ferent Arab pbpU la t ion subgroups 
equally. Arabs living in urban areas, pre- 
dominantly Chrjstiaris, had been ex- 
posed to affluence and modern living 
cbnditibris fbi^many years. Social struc- 
ture, and the family in particular, 
changed rribre rapidly in the city than in 
the mral village. In the village,^ the more 
sRilled and educated coujd enjoy the new 
general prosperity more fully than the 
Unsl<illed and uneducated: 

Such changed. In.other societies 
usually result In lower fertility, as parents 
choose to have fewer children in order to 



take still more advaritaje of expandirig 
socioeconomic opportunities. But for ttie 
MosI em s oj Israel, the pattern of de- 
velopment after 1948 actually reinforced 
the benefits of large families. 

One factor was the cbntinujhg impbr- 
tahce of the traditional Hamafe, and for 
the Hamule, and in turn for the family and 
wbrrieri, high ffsrtility was still a soujce of 
power and prestige. AJthbuglL the ma- 
jority Of rural Moslem workers might now 
take jobs butsLdeiHe_ village JwithbiJt ac- 
tually moving from the vHlagej^ Jhis. ap- 
parently did jibt_cOhtributA sufficient^ to 
the weakening Of ^extended family ties to 
affect fertlLitL_Sjjcfl__mObility^ 
meant that some members.of the family 
(in^ludinj wOiiien and c^^^ 9P!^^P 
remain in agriculture while other adults 
could work in this Jiswish sector at sub- 
stantially higher incomes. Increased in^ 
comes, along with welfare allowances 
like free primary. educatiori, subsldize_d 
high school education and health ser- 
vices, and,..partjcularly, the extremely 
generous child allowances, meant, that 
both large families and Other rariiilial and 
individual goals, as. well as new cbn- 
sumptibh items, could be achieved simul- 
taneously: Hence.,, the large family could 
survive^ despite the fact that socioeco- 
nomic change terided to weaken family 
fies. 

iri other words, hot aH. aspects Of_sO: 
cloeconomic development jne.vttabi.y 
produce .strains, Jeadir^ to cOhf [let with 
high fertility in the- short run;. Indeed, 
sbrne factors J:buld .reduce such strains 
and delay conflict: this' is why the pro- 
cess of fertility decline for Isra^^^^^ 
lems lagged behind sbcioecbnomicprb^- 
ress longer than might have been 
expected. However, this is not to argue 
that the conflict between high fertility and 
the maxirnization of oj?pbrtuhities Was 
averted; it was only delayed; bontinuing 
development has how led to a rapid drop 
in Moslem fertility; In the seven years be- 
twjsen 1 9751 and 1 982, the total fertility 
rate for Moslem women declined nearly 
30 Jercent^ frpm J^S to 5^^ births per 
woman (table 5 and Figure 4). 
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Loiver JvrliiUy tViiVoitfi 
XlliristVa'n Aritlis 

Israel's small minority of Christian Arabs 
developed differently. It was more urban, 
more educated, more likely to be em- 
ployed In wfiite-collar occupations, and 
much jess family briented_ than the Mos- 
lem population: It was cilso the first and 
only Arab 9rqup where fertility beja^^^^ 
decline already daring, the British period. 
Eyl<ience f i-orti this 1 96 1 _lsi:aeli census 
sdggests thai for wbrrien married during 
the eai-ly 1920s, the completed family 
size of Christians, was similar to. that .of 
Moslems. But by the mid-1950s, the total 
fertility, rate of .Chris.tiah .Arab women. was 
down to iess than two-thirds the rate of 
Mbslerri wbrrien [4,9 versus 8.0_b[Hhs per 
woman) and declinirig rapidly to a-rate of 
2.3 births per wbmah in 1982 (Table 5 
and Figure 4): 

Arabs in West Bank and Gaza 

The 1.2 million-Arabs living in the West 
Ban_k_and_t_h_e Gaza__Strip, qccupieid arid 
administered by Israel since 1967, are 
mostly .Moslems who i;erTiaiiied or reset- 
tled -there when Israel was founded in 
1948. Sortie socioeconomic progress 
has bccur.rBd..fbr these Mbsiems— sibwiy 
between 1948 and 1967, and much more 
rapidly since the .isr.aeji iakebver.. Blli. so 
far few signs of fertility decline are evi- 
dent. 

From sketchy data it appears that edo- 
cationaj Jeyels increased about as triuch 
for Arabs in the West Bank and Gaza^ 
for Israeli Arabs betweeri 1 948 arid 1 967, 
when the two populations were totally cut 
off frOrri each other. DUnrig this period, 
however, real income remained constant 
iri the West Bank and Gaza, while more 
than doubling for Israeli Arabs. After 
1967, Moslems in the Occupied Areas 
began to. catch up^ although Jiyirij^starv: 
dards and health conditions remain 
betbw_thQse_pf Arabsjri jsraeLy^f Is- 
raeli Moslems; tfuese. Moslems have 
rapjdiy shifted ou 

worki-conslructibn a.id.. services; more 
than 75,000 (about one-third Of the work 



force of the two areas) nbw comrriute tb 
jobs in Israel proper. Between 1968 and 
the mid-1970s, real incbme per capita 
more than doubled Jo $600, though tfiis 
was still belbvy the $2,0001 for Israel] 
Arabs at that time: With the extension. of 
health services uridet^ the Israeli adiriiri- 
istration, life expectancy at birth rose 
Li'P_rn..?9_LQ_ 55_years oyer tfie same 
period; and the percentage of births 
taking place in hospitals nearly tripled 
frbrh. ia.percent iri 1968 to 36 percent In 
1980. Thus, socioeconomic progress in 
the Occupied Areas has resembled Jhat 
of Israeli Arabs, but with a delay of aboat 

a decade. . . 

The same appears to be Uue of fertility 
patterns. The suh/eys of the rriid-l 970s 
mentioned earlier revealed thatihe more 
recently married worneri in ttie Occupied 
Areas had had more births up to that time 
than older wbrrien had had at iiom- 
parable times in their marriage. This. pat- 
tern was sirriilaC to that which char- 
acterized the fertility, bf Israel's rural 
Moslem population a decade or so ear- 
lier. Fetiiiity decline had. apparently jhAh 
not yet begun in ihe Occupied Areas: 
Fertility wasAimilarAribJiighLri both r^^ 
and urbari areas: the only signs of lowej- 
fe.rti!ity_wei-e_ found for women .vyith nine 
or more years of education; However; 
this_was a small group, riBpriBsentiiig les^^ 
than 18 percent of all married women, 
although about a quarter of the younger 
rriarried women, married less than ten 
years. 

One reason fbr the coritinued hijh fer- 
tility in the West Bank and Gaza is prob- 
ably the fact that liie re, too, the tra- 
ditional Hamo/e, with its emphasis on 
large farriilies^, appears to have retained 
its central place in the social structure. 
As happened iri Isi^ael itself from 1948 to 
1962, contacts between Israeli author- 
ities arid the Arab population of the Oc- 
cupied Areas .have, been channelecl 
mairily through the Hamu/e since 1967, 
thus probably reinforcing its prestige an^^ 
legitimacy. On the other hand, the gene- 
ilQUS .chijd allbwanceSiJwhich_hayJ_pr(y3- 
abiy been an indacement for large fam- 




Hebron In We West Bunk. Some socipecqnqmic 
progress Bas otturrati lor .Arabs. Jn the Occupied 
Areas But tew signs ol fertility decline are evident so 

Tar. 



iiies among israeii Mbsierris, have not 
been extierided 10 Arabs In the Occupied 
Areas.. This, might lead, one io expect 
lower fertility among Mosjems of the 
West Bahi< and. Gaz_a_tfiari iri Jsrael 
proper, but this has jiot been ilie case. 

Published esiiiTieiies 
reau of Statistics suggest, that between 
1968 and__198D crUde birth rates re- 
mained high and littie cha.hge.d--arouhd 
45 per 1 .000 population in the West Banl< 
and 56 and more per 1,0(30 in the. "Gaza 
Strip. Age-sj3ecific birth rates also indi- 
cate continuing high fertility among Mbs- 
ierris in both areas. The latest figures 
based on Central Bureau of Statistics es- 
timates show some decline in the annual 
rate of births per 1 ,000 population in the 
West Bank since 1976, due particularly 
to a rise in vvorrien's age at marriage 
This shoDid not be taken as a clear sign 
that the fertility decline has begun in the 
West Bank at teast. because "crude" 
birth rates, particularly for Israelis Occd- 
pied Areas, are riecessanly based on 
rough estimates of annual births and 
pbpuiatidri size and are further in- 



fluenced by changes m population age 
structure. 

Although the birth rate and the rate of 
natural increase are still very high in the 
Occupied Areas, the population of the 
West Bank, at least, has grown veryjittl 
overihe past 3d.^ears. This pppujajibn 
was 724,000 in 1952 and increased only 
to 747i0Gb iit 1982; si.hce .1.975j. annlLal 
gl-bwth has averaged only t percent, 
(the Gaza Strip experienced negative 
growth rates In thie iate 1960s btit grew at 
an average rate. of 2.7j3ercelit per yeal- in 
the 1970s; to reach' an_ estimated 
454,000 people in rriid^l 983.) ObvioUSi^^^ 
emigration rates have been high iri the 
West Bank. Before 1967, rriany Arabs of 
the West Bank moved to the more Jnd_u_s- 
trialized East Bank where mj5re jobs 
were to be found and since then, many 
have been attracted by hjgher pay in oil- 
ricti Arab states of the .Pej^sian GiJlf arid, 
more recently, by opportunities in Europe 
arid Arrierica. 



Joivtili-Aritb Uitliihce sini'e 
1948 

There has been no net immigration of 
Arabs, into Jsrael since the state was 
formed, but natural increase of this popu- 
latidh -averaged about 4.5 percent a year 
from 1948 to 1981 (table 4, page 22). 
The Jewish jSopulation grew mainly 
through inimigratibri and, to some exte.nt, 
through the reiatively high fertiiity of brir 
ehtai Jewish immi^ahtSj. a.hd_mcreased 
at an annuai rate of rieariy 5 percent, on 
average,, over these 33_y_ear^s. As a re- 
suit, as table 4 and Figure 5 show; the 
balance_bf Jews and Arabs rernained 
remarkably constant: 81 percent Jewish 
to 19 percent Arab in JUnB 1948; 84 per- 
cent Jewish to 16 or 17 jDercent Arab at 
the end of 1981 . (At the end of 1982, the 
dewish^ercentage was 83 perceht, see 
Table 2, page 9.) Thus different[als in 
fertility and irnrnigratibn have so far bal^ 
anced out to maintain the demographic 
status quo between the Jewish arid Arab 
populations of Israel^ 

Hbwever, demographic changes have 
considerably shifted the ethnic or relig- 
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Fiffure iwroivth of Jeivish and Arab Populations in Israel: 

1 948-1 



Population in thousands 
4;000 




1,000 - 



1948 19S0 



1955 



1960 



1965 



1970 



1975 



1^ 1982 



Source: Central Bureau ol Slatistics, Statistical Abstract of Israel 1983. No. 34 (Jerusalem: 1983) table 11/1. 



iODi balance within these two major 
gi'bups. While the Jewish population was 
undergoiiig a ptocess of "Orient- 
ali2atibh^" from 15 jjei'cent Oi-iehtai In 
mid-i 948 to 52 percent in 1981 , the Arab 
population was undergoing a process of 
"Islamizatiori," frbrri 69 percenLMosiem 
in mid-1948 to 78 percent in 1981 (jsee 

Table 4J._ 

the pqiiticai fatare of the West Bank 
and _Gaza_Strip_is _still undecided^ Vyithih 
the present borders of Israel the popa- 

American origin was onjy 40 percent in 
1981, although the total Jewish prd- 
pdrtibh was 84 percent ailhe end of that 
year. In the combined 1981 populations 
of Israel and the Occupied Areas, the 
share of Jews of European-American 
prigiri was only 31 p>rcent and the total 
Jewish proportion was 65 percent. Thus, 
arinexatlori of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip woaid even now have critical 
demographic^ cbrisequeri^^ 
turn would have cultural, poilticai and 
economic implications. 



The Fiitttre: 
D effiographie 
Patterns and Israeli 



What do these, current dei^^ patf 
terns imply for the. fatare? What are 
§_rbw!h_ pattejihls, and_ variatj^^^^ anjohfj 
the groups making op Israel's, dembr 
9rap.*liP. 'iiQsaic likely^ to be next 
several, decades.? Hbw.wiii these .pat- 
terns affect Israel's population age struc- 
ture, particularly the proportidh of de- 
pendent elderly persons and ar- 
rangements for their spcia! and eco- 
nomic welfare? What implications will fu- 
tiire dernpgrap^hLcJrends have for cultural 
and political dominance^ either within the 
presenLl^puridai-ies of Israel oti within a 
"Greater Israel" if the Occupied Areas 
are annexed and the large numbers of 
Arabs living there are Incorpbrated Iritb 
Israel's society? 
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Populutiou jtrojeriiiiiis: 

To begin to answer these questions, fsro^ 
jections for 1 §80-2015 have tieen made 
separately and combined for the Jewish 
popoiation in jsrael, Arabs tQiltlie rioh: 
Jewish population) in Israel, and the Arab 
population in the preseritly.PccUpied 
Areas. As with any popoiation; jsraei's 
population structure at sprrie future date 
will be shaped both by Jts current struc- 
ture and by trends in life expectancy (or 
mortality), fertility and migration between 
now and that future date. Hence these 
projections are based on the actual dis- 
tribution of the three population sab- 
groups by age and relative numbers iri 
1980 and_ bh assumptions about group 
differentials in life expectancy, . fertMity 
and riiigraticih trends between 1980 and 
2015; An butiine of these assumptjbiis is 
shown in the Appendix table (page 38). 

tife expectancy js..assumed_tb iri: 
crease slightly for ali three groops; For 
Ai-abs in Israel., oriiy. .ohejrehd is. as- 
sumed for fertility (a decjine from a total 
fetliiiiy rate of S.D .births per woman 
1980-84 to 2;8 in 2010-14) and for rnigra- 
tlon (continuing zero net immigratiqri). 
For Jews in Israel and thie Arab pbplir 
lation in Occupied Areas, the projections 
vary according to "low" and "high" as- 
sijrriptipns regarding fertility and migra- 
tion; For the Jewish population Jertility is 
projected to decline from a total fertility 
rate of 2.7 births per v>/ornan Jn 1980-84 
arid stabilize at 2.0 under the low as- 
scimptioh and. at 2.5 under the high as- 
sumption. Fertility for Arabs in the Occu- 
pied Ai-eas begins with a total fertility rate 
of 7.5 in 1980-84 and drops to 4.5 in 
2([)1i0-14 lirider the fow assumption and to 
5.5 in the high assijmptibn. Thejow and 
high assumptions" for migration between 
1980 and 2615 ran.ge. forjhe.Jewish 
pbpuLatibn iri Israel from an annaal net 
immigration of 3,000 to 1 5,000, wfii|e net 
emigration ranges from 5;00ato.as high 
as 34,000 per yelar Jbr tfie Arab popu- 
lation in the Occupied Areas. The results 
of these alterriative projections are 



shownlor 1985, 2000 arid 2015 in Tables 
6 and 7. In Table 6, the "minimum" pro- 
jections use the loj« assumptions regard^ 
ing fertility and migration for both the 
Jewish pbpulatiqri in Israel and the Arab 
population in the Occupied Areas, while 
the "maxirmim" projections use the high 
fertility and migration assumptions for 
these, two populations; In Table. 7, the 
niinimam projectlbhs combine th.e.l.dw 
assumptions for the Jewish popalation in 
Israel and the higH ass.utTiptibris for the 
Arab population in the Occapied Areas; 
the maximum proiecjibris "combln^^ 
assumptions for the Jewish ppuiatibn 
and low assumptions for Arabs in the Oc^ 
Cupied Areas; Our consideration of the 
impact of dembgraphic trisnds on lsj;aeli 
society over the r\ex\ several decadesjs 
based mainly on thiese projections and . 
on a projection of the Jewish pbjsulatibri 
of Orierital Origin. 

Future popalation groivth 
As we have J.eeii, Israel's population 
growth was extremely high in the first 
years Jbllowirig Iridependence in 1948, 
thanks to.Jieavyimmigratibh and the_theri 
hjgh fertility of Oriental Jews (as well as 
that otthe sniali M6.sie.m minbrityJ^.Sirice 
theri the rate has dropped to aboat .1.8 
percent a year (see Fi§.iJre_1,_paije 10). 
This decline can be expected to con- 
tinue, even _acc.ordlri§ .to ^t^^ .'ji.a^'.'T'Mi'i 
projectionSI shown in Table 6, which as- 
surne higher fertility and net annual Im- 
migration for the Jewish pbpulatjbri than 
do the minimum projections. The overall 
population growth rate for Israel within its 
preserit boundaries is projecjed^ to vary 
between 1.4 and 1.7 percent ayear up to 
the end of this century and then to drop 
during the next 15 years, though it will 
still be over 1 percent a year as seen in 
Table 6. These are high growth rates by 
current standards of more developed 
countries. Israel's total population 
reaches .6:§ mllllbn in 2015 accordLrigJb 
the maxiiTiUm projection and 6.2 million 
according ta the minirriurn projectipri, lip 
from 4.1 million at the end of 1982; 
the Jewish pbpulatibri within Israel is 
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Table C>. Projevied Populatiitn Vrmvtli for Jeivs amt Arabs: Israel 
tinil IsVaei uiul Occupied Areas, 1985, 2000, 2015 

Avefa9e__growth 

Population rate per year 
jih thbusahds) (in jaerceht) 



group 


Projection 


1985 


2000 


2015 


1985-2000 


2000-2015 


Jews in Israel 


MinirnUrrl 


3,534 


4.160 


4.698 


i:i 


0:8 




Maximum 


3.585 


4.496 


5.444 


i.5 


i.2 


Arabs in Israel 


One projection 


744 


1;096 


i;48i 


2.6 


2.0 


Israel (Jews 


Minimum 


4.278 


5:256 


6; 179 


i;4 


i;i 


and Arabs) 


Maximum 


4.329 


5.592 


6.925 


i.7 


i.4 


Arabs in . 


Minimum 


1.262 


i;6d3 


i;85i 


i.6 


0.9 


Occupied Ai-isas 


MaxirhUrh 


1.262 


1.938 


3,142 


2.9 


3.3 


Arabs in Israel and 


Minimum 


2.006 


2.699 


3,332 


2.0 


1.4 


bccapled Areas 


Maximom 


2.006 


3.034 


4;623 


2:8 


2:8 


Total populatibri 














in Israel and 


Minimum 


5.540 


6.859 


.8.030 


1.4 


1.1 


Occupied Areas 


Maximum 


5,591 


7.530 


10.067 


2.0 


2.0 



Source Authors' ostimalos. based on census and other official base data- 
Note See Appendix Table ipage 36) tor assumptions used in minimum and maximum proieciions. in tins table 6, focusing on popuiation 
grbwih. the minirnurn prbjeciims combine the Idw.teriiliiy.and iiiigraiion assumptions ioi J6wsiKJsiaelJnd.Ari6sihiiieOccupiHAr 
and tb.e.5!ng!e.ser.ie.s..o.l assurTipti.ons..f0r. A.rabs.iri Israel. Th.e..max.imumii.rQlections combine tfie fiigfi assumptions for botfi Jews in Israel 
and Arabs in the Occupied Areas and the single series for Arabs in Israel. 



likely _t6 grow at somewhere between 0.8 
and 1.5 percent a year over the next 
generation, while the Arab pdjDulation in 
Israel will continue to grow by 2:0 to 2:6 
percent a^ear. The Arab population's 
relatively high growth stems from its cur- 
relit very large prbpbrtibn of^ourigpeo: 
pie in or about to enter the childbearing 
ages (the result of high fertility) Which Will 
keep total numbers of annual births high 
even though the rate of births per woman 
is expected to decline markedly. 

The future growth of the Arab popu- 
lation in the Occupied Areas will depend 
on two factors which are difficu[t to pre- 
tlict._One js the Jim_ing _arid_ pace pLthelr 
transition to jower fertility and the other is 
yilAxtent of Arab emigratlph frbm these 
areas; which in the.We&t Bank; at least; 
has been qliite slgnifrcanLul recent 
years;, as noted. Assumptions aboat 
these factors explain the relatively large 
differences between the minimum and 



rtiaximUm jirbjectlQns f.br this_ejr_bu0 
shown in table 6; if the bccapied Areas 

are annexed by Isi-aeL the pbjjLilajipn 
growth rate of this "Greater Israel" could 
be a hjgh 2.0 percent a yeal' up to 20 1 5, 
and popuialioji numbers could reach 10 
million in 2015. (A population growing by 
2 percent a year doubles in number In 35 
years.) 

These relatively high overall popur 
lation growth rates and the differences 
among the three groups have socLal and 
political implications which we outline 
below, after a look at jhe irnplicatiohs of 
future changes in the age composition of 
the j}bpUlatlbh within Israel's current 
boondaries; 

structure and nging 
In 1955, 35.3 percent of IsraeriS popu- 
iatlbn were chljdren under age 1 5^ 59.9 
percent consisted of men and women In 
the working ages of 1 5-64, arid 4.8 per- 
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cent were the elderly, aged 65 and over: 
By 1980, the proportion of children had 
declined to 33:3 percent, because of de- 
clining fertiNty, while the propdrtiph of el- 
derly increased io 8:6 percent, and that 
of people in the wdrRirig ages reiriainisd 
fairly constant at 58 2 percent. Since bur 
projectidiis assume further dedin^^ 
fertiiiiy; the proportions, of chiidreri are 
projected to decline to 27 percent in 2000 
and 25 percent i.ri 2015. The share _df_ the 
elderly is prdjected io reach 9:8 percent 
in 2di 5, which isridt high relative to other 
developed countries: (The proportion of 
persons aged 65 and over iri the U.S. 
population is close to 12 percent in_i984 
ahdjs projected to be just dyer 15 per- 
cent In 2015, as the first oL the tiab.y 
bd_drn generation, bdrh 1947 td 1964, 
reaches retirement age.®) 
_ lt^ is significant, however, that the pro- 
portion of Israel's population in the 1 5-64 
age grdlip, vih\ch must support the de- 
pendent groups beiow and abovejhese 
ages, may be expected to Increase to 
nearly 66 percent by the year 2(315. Ttiis 
ihcrease in the proportion of peopie in the 
wbrkirig ages, cdujaled with thejardjected 
declifie In the oweraii popaiatlon growth 
rate, will be ecdhdrtiically beneficial fdl- 

israei. . . 

.Aft_ei'_2pi5,_hdweyei', both the ilUrflber 
and share of the elderly aged .65 and over ' 
wilMh(:i-ease significantly as the enlarged 
birth cohorts of the rnass irnrriigratlori 
period of the late 1940s and 19503 tjegin 
to enter those ages. In addition, there_wilt 
be changes in the ethn^ic composi^tion of 
the aged. Like earlier ethnic shifts in Isj 
rael's overall Jewish popaiatlon;- these 
will result f r_orrLthe_dorrii nance of Onehta^ 
Jews in the immigration influx from the 
late 194Ds to the mid-1960s and their 
initially higher fertility. In 1948, 80 per- 
cenLof_the elderly we";; jf Eurdpean 
origin, since ihe majority of immigrants 
prior td the establishment of Israel came 
from European countries. This proportidji 
was stjjl a relatively high 72 percent In 
i 970. However; when the expanded, birth 
cdhdi-ts df the 19508 and early iseos 
dbmihated by Afrd-Asiah ethnic §rduj3S 




Alro-Asian jews willpredoMnate amdiig elderly Is- 
raeli'satter 201 S when the expanded birth cbhdris of 
the l95ds reach retifernent age. 



begin IQ reach retirement. age in the early 
(jart df the next century, the proportion of 
the..eideriy di Eurbpean brigiri will di-bp tb 
well beldw 50 percent. 

Assuming; as Is qliite reasbhablei that 
the educational and occupailonai staios 
bf adults in. i.srael. wjll hbt_ change _rad^ 
Icaiiy over the next 30 yearsj^ this ethnic 
shift .wMUiBely. be_accdmp^riied by a 
major shift in the socioeconomic status of 
the ejdei-ly, For exanripjle, abdUt thfee- 
qoarters of Israel's current elderly people 
have at least a pjrimary school education 
and only one-quarter failed to complete 
primary schbdi. By 2000, the proportion 
in the first category vyill _be_ dolwn tb_ 58 
percent and could fall lower aftej- that: 
Similarly, the prpportlpji of the eider|y 
who have worked in high white-collar oc- 
cupations {jprofeMlonaLs^rid managers) 
is projected to decline from about 30 per- 
cent at jJresent to only 24 perc^^^^^ 
year 2000 and could also decline further 
in the foHdwihg year's. 

Accompanying these shifts . will, be .a 
ti-ansitidn in the potential for the family 
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suppplrt of the elderly that has tradition- 
ally characterized the Afro-Asian ethnic 
group. This ihci'easihg segment of the 
eideriy pojjulation will be left with a 
smaller number of adult children to sup- 
port them than earlier gerierations had— 
an estimated decline ot one-third in the 
number bf.pbtential.farnily supporters be- 
tween 1970 and 2000 aione: This isi be- 
cause, during the 1 gsos arid 19605, fa^^ 
liy size feij more rapidly than, sbcib- 
ecbiibmic status iiiiproved for Israelis 
of Afro-Asian origin: 

This cbiiibihatidh of a growing proj 
portion of eideriy people, shifts in. the 
ethriic and socioeconomic composition of 
this group,, and potentially less farnily 
suppiort for those of Afro-Asian origin will 
engender and accentuate ajipst of wel- 
fare and institutional problems for Israel 
early in the 21 st century. These prob- 
lems, like many others, stem in large part 
from the succesAful Lmplementation of 
the policy of mass iriimigratibn in the 
early veal's of statehood. 

JetcWi eifiiiic f»n/«nce 
A central theme in the evoiutibn bf Israeli 
socjetx has been the changing ethnic 
balance within the Jewish pbpuJatlbh. As 
we have seen, this has resulted from 
shifts in the ybluirie and cbmpbsitibri_bf 
immigi-aht sti-eams, changes and dif- 
ferentials in fertility ambria iriimij^rarits, 
and from rapidly declining mortality 
a m b n g O r I e n t a I J ew j s h i m rn i cj r a ri t s . 
These have transformed the Jewish Is- 
raeli pbpulatipln from 85 percerit of Euro- 
pean origin, as it was just after the state's 
fbuhdationjn 1948, to 52 percerit Of AfrO- 
Asian origin by 1981 . The Orientalization 
of the Jewish population will continue in 
the future, both among first-generatiplh 
immigi-ahts and among second and later 

generations of Jews bolrn in Israel. 

The pace of Orientalization will depend 
majniy on irrirTii9ratibii,_.since the fertij 
of Afro-Asian Jews is now close to that of 
Eurbpe>hLAmei'.icari_ Je^ 
immigration will -inevitably be dbmlnated 
by. Jews frbi^ Eurp^^ 
cause few Jews remain in Afrb-Asiah 



countries: Hence, a resurgence of immi- 
gration would slow Ihe pi-ocess of Orient- 
alization: However, even cDnservative 
prpiectibris suggest that by 2015 the pro- 
portion of Orientals in the Jewish pppu- 
latibri will almost certainly be up to 60 
percent. This has pbvip.us. jmpjicatipris 
for the soiSioeconomic characteristics of 

the Jewish population. 

No less important are the expected po- 
liticaL implic.atibns^ Barring changes in 
ethnic voting patterns or a very large in- 
flux bfjmlTiiai'ahts from Westei-h coun- 
tries; the rightwing poiliical parties that 
assumed jjbwei- in 1977 are likely to re- 
main in power far the foreseeable future. 
Mbi-ebver, as OriehtalizatiOh Increases 
over the years. It wlH take .eyei-.greatei- 
shifts in ethnic voting patterns or in- 
creases. in Western jrnmijratibii jo_swiil§ 
pbliticai control back from "right" to 
■left." 

Jewish mdjoriiy in Israel 

The shifting ethnic balance within the 
Jewish population has evolved as an 
issue only since 1948, but the relative 
afbwth jof_th_e_ Jeyyish and Arab popu- 
lations and the issue of a Jewish demb: 
graphic mjiibrity have been prominent 
themes since. Jews began resettlirig in 
Palestine in the 1880s. On the eve of 
Israeli . ihdeperidehce;. Arabs . formed _thle 
majority in the population of Palestine, at 
66 percent.. After Jhe_Wa_r of Jnde= 
pendence; the. Arab, praportion. of the 
ppjjulatiblrijwithin the bbi-^^^ 
state was down to 19 percent; in 1982; it 
stbbd at 17 jjerceht. Wass immigratiOh 
maintained the Jews' overwhelming ma- 
jority in Israel's population; without immi- 
gration, the Jewish propprtioh would 
have dropped to about 65^ percent in 
1970,'' and still lower by the end of 1982, 
when it was actually 83 percent: 

Future changes in the jirojibrtiph of 
Jews in Israel will depend not only on 
Jewish fertility^ arid imrnjgi^atjbri but also 
on the patterns of Arab fertility. In the 
iatest prpjectjoris, if is assumed that Arab 
fertility will continue io--decijne, .from. 5 
billhs per wbmah in 1980-84 to 2:8, on 
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Tiihte 7. Prt>jt'cted PoputalUHi Size iiiid Percentngi's Jetvish and 
Arab, by ferrUorud Bduhitdry: 1930, 1935, WOO, 2015 



(Minimum and maximum based on projections for Jewish population) 









1980 
Actual - 


1985 


2000 


_ ^015 








t^aximum 


Mininium 


Maxtrriuni 








Israel 












i^ercenlage 


All ages 


83.6 


82.S 


82.7 


79.2 


80:4 


760 


78:6 


Jewish 


0-14 _ 


76.7 


76.1 


76.3 


71.5 


74.6 


69.0 


75.0 




15-64 . 


86.2 


84.6 


8-1.8 


80.6 


81.4 


76.7 


78.5 




65 arid over 


93:8 


94.0 


94.1 


91.6 


92.3 


89.1 


89.8 


Percentage Arafi 


All ages 


16.3 


17.4 


17.3 


20 8 


19.6 


24.0 


21.4 


Total popolaiion (in thousands) 


3:923 


4.277 


4.330 


5.256 


5,592 


6,179 


6,925 






Israel and the Occupied Areas 










Percentage 


All ages 


64.8 


63.8 


64.1 


57.8 


62.5 


50.4 


62.0 


Jewish 


0-14 


550 


52:9 


53:2 


43.1 


50.7 


35.1 


53.5 




i5-64 


68.8 


68.1 


B8.4 


62:8 


662 


54.8 


63.5 




65 and over 


84.1 


84.7 


84.9 


81.3 


82.B 


78.7 


81 :6 


Total 


Jewish 


3;283 


3:534 


3:585 


4,160 


4,496 


4'698 


5.444 


pbpuiaiibH 


Ai'abs. Israel 


640 


744 


744 


1;096 


1.096 


1.481 


1.481 


(in 


Arabs. Occupied 














thousands) 


Areiis 


i.i32 


i.262 


i ,262 


1,93iai 


1.603 


3,142 


1.851 




Total 


5.055 


5.540 


5.591 


7,194 


7.195 


9.321 


8.776 



Source. See Table 6_ 

Nbid See ApeeoaiK TaiilB lpago_3Blloc assumptions used in minimum_and maximum proieciions. in this tabiej, ibciisingbn the 
relative size oi the Juwisti population, the minimum projecnoiis comtiine the iow ieriiiity and iiiigration assumptions lor the demsb 
population the high assumptions lor the Arab population in the Occupiea Areas; aiifllheAinglfi.s.eries.ol.3SS.umPiions for Arabs in 
isiael The. maxiiTiijiTi. projections c6iii6jhathaJiigh_assumptions lor the Jewish population, the low assumptions lor Arabs in the 
Occupied Area: and the single senes lor Arabs in Israel. 



average, in 2010-14. The Jewish prb- 
[Dortioh will nevertheless decline even 
under rnaximgrn fertility and irnmigratLon 
assumptions for the Jewish sector, bat 
the decline will tJe very srnaM^ in 2015, 
the Jewish proportion of Israel's popu- 
latj(?n_wiii be 79 peix:enlaccOrdirig to the 
maximam projections and 76 percent ac- 
cording to the minimum projections 
shown in Table 7 and Figure 6. Since the 
Jewish population has an older age 
structure than the Arab minority., the.Jew- 
ish percentage varies by age: Among 
chlidren under age i5_ the Jewish prp: 
portion in 2015 is lower than th^ Jewish 
jiercentage. ih_ the Lbtal_ pppujation .UP 
versus 79 percent in the maximam pro- 
jectibhs) aijd the re^verse is true for^ 
elderly ^ged 65 and over (90 percent 
velBus 79 percent). 



Hehcej jt can be arglied that the 
majority-minbrity positions of Jews and 
Arabs within Israel are not likely to 
change dramatically bver the fbre- 
seeable future. 

Jewish-Arab bdUihce within 
Greater Israel 

The picture, of coarse, would be very dif- 
ferelnt if Israel were to annex the Occu- 
pied Areas and indude their Arab popu- 
latLbhs within a Greater Israel. Even 
ander the high assumptions for Jewish 
fertility and immigration, the Jewish pro- 
pbrtlbn would then shrink to 62 percent [n 
2015, according to the maximum^ projec- 
tibri shbwh in Table.? and .Figure .e.JJh: 
der the assamptions for the minimam 
prbiectibri jt w_buld_.be_iiist..50 plercent. 
Both these aiternatives allow for cbn- 
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Fi^iin- f}. jf ivLsii Vorvottrngo iii Popuhttiom of isravi and isrupl 
nnd X)cvtiplt'd .-tr«*«.s, Miixinmni and Mininmni Priffi-rlioiis: 



Jewish percent of tbtai population 




198D 1985 2D0D 2015 1980 1985 2000 2015 



Source Authors' eslimates. based on census and other olficiai base data. 
Note B<isctl on maximum and minimum prOjoctions shown in Table 7 



siderable feriility decline and_cbntijyj_ed 
emigration among Arabs in the present 
Occupied. Areas. 

. Assoming that Jsrael continues as a 
l^eiiiocracy , Jh(2 Arabs of these a 
would become. jsraeii citizens with fuij 
rights, as are the Arabs hbw in Israel 
proper... the resulting Greater Israel 
would then be a bi-natlonal, If not. In- 
deed, an Arab-dbmihated state. If Jsra^^^^ 
chooses not to extend poiitlcai rights to 
the .incorjDorated. pbRulatLo_r!Sj__the ex^ 
treme result wopid be a potentially in- 
flaiTiiTiablJ^'colbriial" re 
tween a minority of dews and ihe large 
prof3ortlqri of disehf[3nchised Ai-abs liv- 
ing within ihe boundaries of Greater Is- 
rael. 



The issue of ''cuniiraV' 
dotninanve 

The Zionist movement, which was the 
di-iving force behind modern resettlement 
of Jews in Palestirie.and the political 
foundation of the state of Israel, was 
cjearjy dorninated by Europea and 
Western cultare; both politically and 
LdebJ6§ic_al!y^_WiH the state l.sraej re- 
main European or "Western" in the fu- 
ture? Current projections indicate that 
the proportion of Jews of EurbpeaH br 
Amer-icah origin is unlikely to exceed 30 
percent of the.tbtal pbp.ulatibii withiri the 
present boundaries of israel in ihe year 
2015 and would be only sp/ne 22 percent 
of the population of a Greater Israel: 
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Hence; Israel might be_ transformed 
into a h<jn-Europeari. non-Western politi- 
cal and cuiturai sdciety. This _a_ssunies 
that the politicaj and cuiturai character of 
Oriental Jews is hot Radically, altere^d by 
educationai and socioeconomic progress 
over the hext_seyeral_ae^nei'atio^^^ 

The demographic basis of Israeli sot 
ciety and the ethnic^ l;eligibus mosaic it 
reflects present complex issues which 
will cdntinue^tq play key roles iii^ l^ 
iatare: The major questions raised in the 



Ipth century by Zionists in Europe, again 
at the time Israel was founded^ and in 
political debates today will remain salient 
into the 21st century.. WLllJsrael be a 
Jewish state? WjlMt remain a Western 
society? .Vyh_ate_v_et the_ ideological, 
sociai, poiiticai; economic and cuiturai 
c6mpiexities_of_ these quest^iSiis, demo- 
graphic processes wJll remain central 
factors among those detei-niining the fu- 
ture of israei: □ 



AfifH'iiiiix Tahtv. Asm mptium ihed in Population Projections 

Pofiiijatibn subgroup 



Demogriiptiijc 
measure and 
dale 



Jewish PQpufation 
in Israel 



total fertility rate (birihs per woman) 

1980-84 2.7 2.7 

1985-89 2.5 2.5 

1990-94 2.3 2.5 

1995-99 2.0 2.5 

260C-64 20 2 5 

2005-09 2 0 2.5 

2010-14 2.0 2.5 



Arab population 
in israei 



Single series 



50 

4;3 
3.8 
3.2 
3.0 
3,0 
2.B 



Arab population in 
Occupied Areas 

Low __HUs(h.. 

assumption assumption 



7.5 

7:2 
6.S 
6.0 
5.5 
5.0 
4.5 



7.5 
7.7 
B.g 
6.6 
6.3 
6.0 
5.5 



Cife expectancy (years) 

1980-84 74 

1985-89 75 

1990-94 75 

i995-99 76 

2000 04 76 

2005-09 7§ 
2010-14 76 

Averaqfi annual net migiation (in thousands) 

1980 84 ^5 +15 

1985-89 "^S M5 

1990-94 *5 H5 

1995-99 '5 t 15 

2000-04 +3 + 1Q 

2005-09 +3 + '0 

2010--1S +3 +10 



71.5 
72;5 
73.5 
73:5 
73.5 
73:5 
73.5 



58.5 
61:i5 
63.5 
65.5 
6j.5 
65.5 
65.5 



-20 
-15 
-iO 

- 5 

- 5 

- 5 

- 5 



-20 
-22 
-2A 
-26 
-28 
-31 
-34 



Noje See Tabios 6 and 7 idr iho conibiniiibni bi Ibw aHd high assumptions used in the minimum and maximum projeclions shown in 
ihose iabies 
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Fburided in 1929, the PbjDUIatibfi Reference Bareau is now in its second half^century 
of "teiilng the world about population. " PRB merribers regularly receive the a^st vital, 
ub-tb^date pbpUlatlori IriforrTiatlon available from the authorities who wrue PRB s four 
annaai PQPbtAtjON BULLETINS; from the lively coverage of the Jatest news and 
trends In the monthly news ma^Mine_PQPJLJU.ATiON TODAY; from^"^|,f 
□pdlted WQBLD POPULATION DATA SHEET and UNITED STATES POPULATION 
DATA SHEET wall charts; Edacatorind library merTi.b_e_rs_aJsp__rei;eiye the po^^ 
education newsletter INTERCHANGE,.fq^rA'm?s during the school year; accompanr- 

twice a year by ready-to-ase_dassrbbrii. materials. .._ 

PRB also publishes the POPULATION TRENDSJVND PUBLIC Pm.lQYserje^ 
POPULATION BUt:tETlN POLICY SUPPLEMENTS. foUI--page EXECUTIVE SUM- 
MARIES outlining the policy implications ol carreni.UJS. demographiQ^trepds, and 
special publications such as the POPULATION HANDBOOK. WORtD'S CHILDREI^ 
DATA SHEET, and INTERCOM EN ESPANOt. Write for a listing of publications In 
print; 



For still more information, PRB's Library and Information Service responds to . 
population-related questions by mail, telephone, and in-person visit. PRB's Demographic 
Informatibh Services Center (DISC) offers personalized, in-depth data and analyses for 
individual clients seeking professional interpretation of population trends. 

Members bfjhe Population Reference Bureau support 
an orgariization that is dedicated.tb the bbiective 
arialysisjind l-epbrtihg of one of the world's 
most compelling cbncerhs. 



Population Reference Bureau; Ihc; 
2213 M Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C; 20637 
(202) 785-4664 



